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THE ROYAL COLONIAL TOUR: THE ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK AT TOKONTO, OCTOBER 1I0. 


From a SKETCH BY Metron Prior, ove Spectat Artist tn CANADA 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

Utrecht, in Holland, must be a charming place for 
English sojourners just now. A correspondent there 
tells me that members of the Church of England had 
occasion to rent a room as a place of worship from a 
Dutch committee, to which belonged ‘‘ perhaps the most 
popular and influential clergyman in the city.’’ There 


appear to have been some difficulties which prompted 
the clergyman to explain to the editor of a ‘‘church 


paper’’ his attitude towards the British nation. I 
cull some flowers of charity from his letter, of which my 
correspondent sends me a translation. ‘‘ Just as much 
as you do, I despise, detest, and shun the English who 
are in favour of this barbarous war, and look upon them 
as the vilest creatures on the face of this earth at this 
I esteem much more highly the bloodthirsty 
natives of Dahomey, and consider them much more 
innocent than the baptised monsters and robbers who, in 
South Africa, are murdering the inhabitants, and setting 
fire to their homesteads; who, while standing behind the 
wives of the Boers, do not scruple—the wretches !—to shoot 
the latter down, and who, in order to exterminate a free and 
liberty-loving people, do not leave untried a single act of 
baseness of which British villainy is capable.’’ However, 
if any of the degraded English of Utrecht desire to join in 
prayer, this apostle of truth will place no obstacle in their 
way. ‘‘Let them go on praying quietly, and may the 
Rev. Mr. Chambers, in his sermons, convince them* of 
the sin, the horrible, heaven-provoking sin, of his nation.’’ 


moment. 


This reminds me that the Rev. J. Botha, minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Cape Colony, has some- 
thing to say about the ‘‘audacious mendacity’’ of another 
people. He declares that the invaders of the Colony have 
inflamed the Dutch burghers there with lies, and that their 
military operations are ‘‘ senseless crime.’’ Mr. Botha, I 
fancy, could the fountain-head most of the 
pleasing fictions that percolate through Europe, and 
disorder the brain of the ‘‘ most popular and influential 
clergyman ’’ of Utrecht. In the ZLokalanzeiger of 
Berlin has lately appeared the letter of a ‘ British 
officer,’’ describing how his troops sheltered themselves 
behind Boer women, and how the women shrieked when 
the shells from the Boer guns burst among them, until 
the gunners mercifully left off firing. We know that 
‘‘ British officer.’’ His revelations used to appal Mr. 
Stead until Mr. Courtney, a champion of the Boers, 
publicly demanded his name, and suggested that he 
was suffering from the delusions of ‘‘a_ naturally 
weak faculty of judgment.’’ Since then, if I 
may parody a famous phrase, he has frequented the 
indecent obscurity of foreign languages. It is most likely 
that the amiable persons so vigorously characterised by 
Mr. Botha were of great assistance to the ‘ British 
ofticer.’’ The lamented Broeksma, who was shot the 
other day, must have been a devoted amanuensis. Have 
we not been told that an invaded people are entitled to 
resist the conqueror by ‘‘all the means in their power’* ? 
This is what the Duke of Wellington said on behalf of 
the Portuguese in their struggle with the French; but I 
think the Duke would be surprised by the use that has 
been made of this quotation. 


trace to 


A Dutch correspondent at Amsterdam, who tells me 
that our officers are ‘‘ murderers,’’ and ‘‘the worthy 
slaves of the butcher Kitchener,’’ does not seem to be 
aware that his friends in this country left off calling 
Lord Kitchener a ‘‘ butcher’’ about seven months ago. 
It does not greatly matter, but I like to see agreement 
among allies. He favours me with a quotation from 
Professor Dicey to the effect that executions of rebels by 
court-martial” are ‘illegal and technically murder.’’ | 
have no doubt that when Professor Dicey’s attention is 
called to this he will have something to explain. Mean- 
while, I may remark that rebels who shoot the King’s 
troops are guilty of murder, for which Com- 
mandant Lotter and others have been shot or hanged. 
Perhaps a German jurist will kindly tell us whether rebels 
in Alsace, co-operating with French invaders, would 
escape this penalty at the hands of German officers. 
Sut there is another illustration still more to the purpose. 
On Noy. 14, 1899, Commandant Grobler, acting upon the 
instructions of President Steyn, issued a proclamation 
declaring Colesberg, in Cape Colony, to be Free State 
territory, The inhabitants were told that they had 
become subjects of that Republic, and that if they took 
up arms against the Boers, gave information to the British 
troops, wrecked trains, or damaged the railway, they 
would be put to death or sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. This is how the Boers proposed to deal 
with an invaded people after a somewhat hasty annex- 
ation. Why should Grobler rank above the ‘ blood- 
thirsty natives of Dahomey"? ? 


” 


reason 


A correspondent who signs himself, ‘‘ No Fresh Air 
Faddist,’’ writes tome: ‘‘ It is all very well to cry up Sir 
Henry Thompson because he is a lively veteran of eighty- 
two. I can produce half-a-dozen octogenarians who 
are just as lively, though they have disregarded every 
prescription he lays down. One of them has often 





of him. He will not enter a room where there is 
an open window, and he is said to have disinherited 
a nephew who forgot to shut the carriage-door on taking 
leave of him in a train. And yet Sir Henry Thompson 
recommends the aged to walk in the Park in summer 
without their hats, and points to the hardy example of 
the Bluecoat schoolboy! Worse than that, he says we 
ought to shave every morning in a state of nature, so 
that the skin of the body may get hardened to exposure ! 
Are we Polynesians, may I ask, or merely Britons ? And 
he talks of rubbing himself all over with salad-oil after 
a hot bath! Rather than do that, Sir, I will emigrate 
to Tahiti, or wherever it is that the natives polish their 
mahogany cuticles with suet. 


‘Then look at his dietary. He says he is no vege- 
tarian, but that three-fourths of our food ought to come 
from the vegetable kingdom. Well, I find him eating 
eggs or fish at breakfast, a little tender meat or fowl at 
lunch, soup, game, vegetables, and farinaceous pudding 
at dinner, and soup again at bed-time. A nice menu for 
the aged, who are to reduce their nourishment as they 
advance in years! And to make out that three-fourths 
of it are vegetable would beat the Calculating Boy. How 
are you to consume all these pleasant dishes and keep 
under twelve stone? Sir Henry Thompson is a spare 
man; but surely to be thin is a natural endowment. I 
know thin men with voracious appetites, and fat men who 
would scarcely complain if you fed them on canary-seed. 
In such cases there is probably a tissue in the parietal 
lobe of the brain which makes you stout or spare at all 
hazards. Is there not a story of a French private soldier 
who often devoured the food of a whole company and never 
fattened ? But if your parietal lobe is neutral, then I say 
you cannot follow Sir Henry Thompson’s regimen with- 
out bulging at the waist.’’ 


I have never admired Mr. Lang’s acumen so much as 
in his ‘‘ Mystery of Mary Stuart.’’ He seems to me to 
prove Mary’s guilt of Darnley’s murder; and yet the 
crime lies lightly upon her, and heavily on the liars, 
forgers, and assassins who had the effrontery to sit in 
But one mystery remains unsolved. Mary’s 
portraits are more bewildering than ever. The three in 
Mr. Lang’s volume are painfully plain. So are most of 
those in Mr. Samuel Cowan’s book, which is a thorough- 
going defence of the Queen. But the ‘‘ Hamilton Palace 
portrait,’’ which Mr. Cowan has.artfully made his frontis- 
piece, is beautiful. Here is a lovely and bewitching 
woman, not the hard-featured, cruelly sly face of the 
most familiar pictures. Chastelard might have gone 
crazy over the beauty in this frontispiece ; but how could 
he have courted death for that awful forehead and the 
narrow eyes that claim Mary elsewhere? Inthe Hamilton 
Palace portrait there is a very handsome and engaging 
boy, presumably James. It is incredible that this winsome 
creature can have grown into the hideous, uncouth 
buffoon who succeeded Elizabeth. (I like to abuse James, 
because it can be done without rousing the touchiest 
Jacobite.) You might think that the artist had flattered 
the Queen and her son if it were not clear that the other 
artists did not flatter. I suspect that the Hamilton Palace 
portrait is not Mary at all; and yet it should be, for it 
accounts for the greatest delirium in history, and for the 
spite of the jealous shrew in England, who still imposes 
her intellect upon us, but not her virtue. 


judgment. 


Mr. George Alexander has been suggesting that it 
would be good for the drama if the playgoing public 
had more dramatic instinct. He means, no doubt, that 
the average playgoer has too biassed a view of the 
theatre. The dramatic instinct, in its full capacity, 
implies an appreciation of life in all its aspects. A 
playgoer, thus endowed, would take any kind of play 
on its merits, and would be as much entertained by a 
good tragedy as by a diverting farce. Is this instinct 
common? Ask any intelligent man of your acquaintance 
whether he cares for this orthat drama of serious interest, 
and the chances he will answer, ‘‘Oh dear, no! 
Much too gloomy after dinner.’’ In my own observation, 
the more highly educated the playgoer the more unwilling 
he is to regard the theatre as a place for any but the 
lightest recreation. And nothing irritates him more than 
the claim of the drama to hold the mirror up to con- 
temporary nature. He takes the line of Junius in the 
truculent gibe at Garrick, ‘‘ Stick to your pantomimes! ”’ 
Let the drama tell a story which has nothing to do with 
any sort of life that we know, and let a favourite comedian 
have a good part. But if the dramatist should venture 
to throw any searchlight upon character and motive, the 
highly educated player either scourges such presumption 
or yawns at it. 


are 


One result of this is that the English drama, as Mr. 
Henry James says, is in a state of intellectual ‘‘ destitu- 
’ French plays, German plays, Norwegian plays 
have a European renown. They are discussed wherever 
people write or talk about literature and art. How often 
does a modern English drama enter this circle of ideas ? 
We may have two or three plays that merit such con- 
sideration ; but‘as they do not get it in their own country, 
how can we expect it to be accorded to them elsewhere ? 


tion.’ 


. may pardon 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘* THE LAST OF THE DANDIES,’’ At HER MAJESTY’S. 


As affording a welcome revival of the quaint costumes 
of sixty years ago, as presenting a continuous series of 
beautiful stage tableaux—-yes, even interiors, despite the 
ugly English taste of the ’forties—as occasioning one of 
the most consummately artistic of Mr. Tree’s many 
picturesque impersonations, Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play, ‘‘ The 
Last of the Dandies,’’ may be held sufficiently to justify 
its existence. But viewed either as a portrait of the 
D’Orsay of history or as a drama which should have a 
sustained story to tell, the new production at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is a thing altogether negligible. The D’Orsay 
of Mr. Fitch’s imagining not only gives no sign of the 
dandy’s well-attested wit—throughout the play, indeed, 
there is scarcely a decent epigram or a suggestion of 
polished diction, despite the famous traditions of the 
Gore House assemblies—he is not even consistent with 
himself. Represented as a contemptible devotee of 
the cult of clothes, a vain creature whose petty mind is 
so absorbed in personal adornment that he slights the 
gentle commands of his benefactress, Lady Blessington, 
the Count is yet supposed, on learning that he has a son, 
to be ready to wreck the Gore House ménage, so that the 
boy may win sentimental happiness with her Ladyship’s 
pretty niece, and to be nearly distraught, as reckless buck 
in London or dying artist in Paris, because he cannot 
avow his paternity. But this very ‘fils naturel’’ idea is 
not elaborated sufficiently to supply the play with any 
backbone, and meantime the ‘‘ gorgeous’’ Lady Blessing- 
ton and her court are reduced to mere gaily dressed 
shadows. On the opening night Miss Lily Hanbury, 
Mrs. Tree, and Miss Lily Brayton tried hard to lend some 
colour and individuality to the respective characters of 
Lady Blessington, Lady Summershire, and the little 
Irish ingénue; and Messrs. H. B. Warner and 
Edmund Maurice presented as the young girl’s rival 
suitors a pleasant contrast of style. But the burden of 
acting rested on Mr. Tree’s shoulders, and though this 
finished comedian can scarcely render convincing either 
the amatory or the paternal emotions of the fictitious 
])’Orsay, he brings to the part a distinction of manner 
and a subtle mastery of detail which go far towards 
hiding the drama’s real superficiality. 


‘* THE SENTIMENTALIST,’’ AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S. 
That vicious tendency towards sensationalism generally 
observable in Mr. Esmond’s stage-work has run away 
with him in his latest play, ‘‘ The Sentimentalist.’’ Start- 
ing with the promising notion of a man to be debased by 
one woman’s influence and redeemed by another’s, the 
author scarcely attempts to trace the soul-states of his 
subject, and rejects analysis for melodrama. One can 
forgive Mr. Esmond the clumsy symbolism of his ‘hill- 
top’’ prologue—the hero associates quitting his mountain 
heights with abandoning his ideals—because there is 
evidence in its quaint courtship passages of poetic inten- 
tion and a skilful contrast of two temperaments—the 
boy’s aspiring, the girl-jilt’s shrewdly practical. One 
the coarse expression of Evan Griffin’s 
cynicism, when twenty-three years later he visits his now 
buxom sweetheart, for the ingenuity with which the 
meeting is conceived, the man world-stained and 4/asé, 
the woman sentimentally reminiscent. It is no reproach, 
also, against Mr. Esmond that, like Mr. Hardy in 
‘‘ The Well-Beloved,’’ he makes his hero infatuated 
with his old love’s daughter ; for the younger writer 
adorns the theme with fresh sketches of character. But 
the later and crucial scenes of the play are theatrical 
beyond redemption. It is bad enough to find two rivals 
outvying each other in giving the girl they worship details 
of their past transgressions, but the most preposterous 
episode is that in which Evan, to prevent the ingénue 
marrying a rake, murders him in cold blood. Only too 
welcome is the hero’s speedy death, which occurs, as was 
to be expected, on his beloved hill-top. In such unnatural 
atmosphere plausible acting was not very possible. Miss 
Miriam Clements strives to differentiate the two girls of 
prologue and play, and invests each with considerable 
charm. Miss Frances Ivor realises fairly the rather comic 
distress of the lachrymose mother ; and Mr. Ben Webster 
as a nervous suitor, and Miss Carlotta Addison as an 
amusing old gossip, render the author yeoman service. 
But it is for Mr. Lewis Waller, who plays the ‘“ Senti- 
mentalist ’’—really, by the way, an ill-balanced idealist 
that the rhetoric, the situations, the limelight are, of 
course, reserved; and with his trumpet tones and sombre 
features he scores heavily. 

‘* THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT,’’ AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 
An admirable means for the display of Mrs. Kendal’s 
superb virtuosity, and at the same time a profoundly 
interesting modern drama, Mrs. Clifford’s ‘‘ Likeness of 
the Night,’’ now staged at the St. James’s Theatre, has 
already, on its suburban production, been fully discussed 
in these columns. The play, to be sure, bears the 
stamp of the amateur playwnght—nay, the novelist- 
playwright, in its faulty technique, its extravagant 
use of the soliloquy, its broadly comic relief, its 
far-fetched coincidences, its preponderance of mere 
duologues, its lack of theatrical concentration. But its 
story of the husband, the wife, and the mistress, of the 





THE 


meeting of the two women, of the suicide of the wife and 
the remorse of her rival, is treated at once with intellectual 
strength and emotional poignancy, if provided with a 
purely academic solution. Mrs. Kendal’s impersonation 
of the wife has lost none of its distracting intensity, 
Mr. Kendal plays the husband with just the right touch 
of embarrassment, and Mrs. Tree’s pretty sprightlines; 
and nervous force in the part of the mistress give that 
strength which was lacking in the original representation. 
THE KENNINGTON THEATRE. 


‘*CARMITA,’’ AT 


A new romantic comic-opera, ‘‘ Carmita,’’ and a fresh 
American: actress - vocalist, Mdlle. Corinne, are intro- 
duced to London this week at the Kennington, and of 
both it is possible to prophesy smooth things. The 
librettists, Messrs. Arthur Shirley and Waiter Parke, 
have contrived an intelligible and quite long-drawn-out 
plot, showing how an English peer, married to a 
passionate Spanish - American girl, curbs her temper 
by disguising himself as a farm-hand, leaving her to 
imagine herself a labourer’s wife, rescuing her from an 
amorous gipsy, and then finally revealing his identity. 
The music comes from the pen of an American composer, 
Mr. Jesse Williams, and contains some attractive choruses, 
bright songs, and spirited finales without being too 
ambitious or free from reminiscences. As the heroine, 
Mdlle. Corinne proves a vivacious comédienne, a singer 
of taste, but perhaps with too much love of the tremolo, 
and a strenuous dancer. Her tenor supporter is Mr. 
Pacie Ripple, her baritone (the gipsy suitor) Mr. John 
Ridding ; while Messrs. Fred Ellis and E. C. Matthews 
provide amusement as a farmer who believes in the 
‘agricultural influence of music and a masquerading Irish 
valet. 
si BEBE,”’ AT THE METROPOLE, CAMBERWELL. 


‘* Bébé,’’ the newest of musical comedies, which is this 
week given an airing at the Metropole Theatre, is the 
concoction of several hands, and would perhaps have 
been all the better for yet another composer. For the 
music of Mr. Kinsey Peile, who also writes most of the 
lyrics, though two more helpers supply ‘‘ additional 
numbers,”’ is the weak point of the production—is perhaps 
not sufficiently ‘‘catchy’’ for such a light entertainment. 
Wisely enough possibly, Mr. Peile and his companion 
librettist have not gone far afield for their plot ; it is one 
of the ‘‘ missing heiress’’ kind—Bébé being sought by 
a high-born relative that she may be married to an 
eligible cousin. Miss Kitty Loftus, however, the gayest 
of soubrettes, the most innocent of naughty heroines, 
allows little time, thanks to her high spirits, for consider- 
ation of either staleness of story or lack of liveliness of 
score, and in Mr. Dalton Somers, Mr. Paulton junior, 
and a pleasing singer, Miss Margaret Ruby, she obtains 
capital support. 


THE GERMAN CAVALRY-BOAT. 

A Strasburger, named Reg, has invented a collapsible 
boat for the use of cavalry on the march, and the vessel 
has been adopted for practical use by the German 
Hussars. The framework is composed of lances, and 
these weapons, after a simple adaptation, are also used 
as oars. The tarpaulin which forms the skin of the boat 
and the other fittings are made up in two packages, which 
can be carried by one horse. On reaching a river-bank, 
the framework can be put together and the boat com- 
pleted and launched in a few minutes. Each of these 
convenient vessels can carry sixteen men. The Hussars 
have been drilled in the use of the boat by the inventor. 
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THE CAPTURE OF 
Lieutenant - Colonel Morland’s column 
Northern Nigeria against the turbulent Emir attacked 
that leader’s party at Yola on Sept. 2. The natives, 
having been repulsed in the open country, retired to the 
town, which the British troops entered and captured after 
a sharp fight in the streets. The native riflemen, who 
held the Mosque and the Palace, offered an obstinate 
resistance, and were aided by the Emir’s Arab allies, who 
used two old French rifled nine-pounder guns. After a 
gallant charge on the part of the British forces, both build- 
ings were taken, and the Emir fled. The enemy’s loss 
was severe, and the British casualties amounted in all to 
forty-one. Colonel Morland and Major M‘Clintock were 
slightly wounded. The Emir’s followers afterwards gave 
in their submission; and, a few days later, Colonel 
Morland, as Acting Commissioner, crowned the Emir’s 
brother ruler of Adamawa. 





THE EAMONT BRIDGE MEMORIAL, 

Sir Charles Warren unveiled, at Eamont Bridge, near 
Penrith, on Oct. 24, a memorial to Troopers Todd and 
Hindson, members of the Westmorland and Cumberland 
Yeomanry, who were killed in action at Faber’s Put 
in May of last year. Lord Lonsdale, commanding 
the Yeomanry, presided, and amongst those present were 
Lord and Lady Brougham, the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
the High Sheriff of Cumberland. Lord Lonsdale intro- 
duced Sir Charles Warren, who described in detail the 
action in which the men were kiiled. The memorial is 
inthe form of a Celtic cross, 12 ft. high, with portraits of 
the two men in high relief. 





THE NATIONAL CAT SHOW. 
The National Cat Club held its twelfth championship 
show at the Crystal Palace on Oct. 29 and 30. Though 
the fees have been raised, the number of entries showed 
an increase on last year, no less than 601 cats, divided 
into 106 classes, being shown. The challenge cup for 
the best short-haired English or foreign cat was taken 
by Lady Alexander’s Ballochmyle Perfection, which now 
holds over a hundred firsts and championships. The 
same animal was also awarded several specials. Among 
the exhibitors and prize-winners were Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein (whose Chinchilla kitten was very 
highly commended), the Countess of Aberdeen, Viscountess 
Maitland, Lady Decies, and the Hon. Philip Wodehouse. 
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THE NATIONAL CAT SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, OCTOBER 29 
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THE CAPTURE OF YOLA, BENIN, IN NORTHERN NIGERIA, ON SEPTEMBER 


From Sxetcues py SurGeon-Mayor J. A. Rave, Meprcat Starr. 


e 
; 


pb tel Dee | rs 


> ‘4. «5 , 
i MEE 


THE FINAL ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF THE PALACE AND MOSQUE AT YOLA, 





THE 


PERSONAL. 


The Duke of Norfolk has stated that he cannot accept 
the office of Mayor of Westminster for the coming year. 
The duties of Earl Marshal in connection with the 
Coronation demand his whole attention. 


The executive of the Coronation Committee met at the 
Privy Council Office on Oct. 29. The Court of Claims 
stands adjourned until Dec. 4. 

The name of Canon Thomas Thellusson Carter was 
once very familiar in the controversies that marked the 
earlier progress of 
the High Church 
movement, and 
even of late years 
it has appeared 
at the end of oc- 
casional letters to 
the Zzmes. His 
pen—which dealt 
by preference 
with devotional 
rather than with 
disputatious sub- 
jects—was in his 
hand almost to 
the last day of his 
life, which came 
to him at Clewer 
and at the age of 
ninety-three. Mr. 
Gladstone and 
Cardinal Man- 
ning were his 
juniors at Oxford 
in those exciting 
days when 
Pusey’s name was a battle-cry. In 1844 he was nomi- 
nated to the Rectory of Clewer, and continued in that 
charge till 1880, when he resigned it. Another tie to 
Clewer he had, however, as Warden of the House of 
Mercy, a tie which endured for more than half a century. 
Canon Carter, who became a widower in 1878, lost not 
long ago his only son, an assistant master at Eton. One 
of his nephews is the Bishop of Zululand. 


Photo. Lilwtt and Fry. 


THe LATE CANON CARTER, 


Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 


With ineffable condescension, a Berlin paper tells us 
that the German Government will take no notice of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent allusions to German military 
methods. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that our 
measures 
the Germans in France in the war of 1870. It infuriates 
the Germans to be reminded of this truth. Their fury 
affords a good deal of harmless diversion to English 
readers. 


The South African Compensation Commission has 
squared the accounts of all the claimants except the 
French and Dutch. It was admitted by one of the foreign 
representatives that the British Government had acted 
very handsomely, seeing that compensation was not a 
matter of international law, but of special grace. 


A large crowd gathered to witness and to cheer the 
arrival and departure of heroes at St. James’s Palace, 
where the King 
held an Investi- 
ture and con- 
ferred on them 
the 
various 
and 
distinction. 
These fortunate 
recipients of 
public and royal 
favour, many of 
them appearing 
in the familiar 
khaki, numbered 
between two and 
three hundred. A 
few days earlier 
a timely notice 
in the Gazette 
announced that 
medals and 
clasps for officers 
and men of the 
Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines 
who were engaged in operations on shore in South Africa 
between the October of last year and the March of this 
year were ready for issue ; and the heartiest of all recep- 
tions from a London crowd will always go to the men of 
‘*the first line of defence ’’’—such a man, for instance, 
as Gunner Lowe, who went to St. James’s Palace for a 
Conspicuous Service Cross, in recognition of his gallantry 
in South Africa. 


General Buller is for the moment the most interesting 
figure in the public eye. His removal from the command 
of the First Army Corps excited a storm of indignation, 
which appears to be subsiding. Public meetings were 
called in Devonshire, General Buller’s county, to protest 
against the action of the Government. It was darkly 
hinted that the blow which fell upon him was directed 
by Mr. Rhodes. Reprisals and revelations were freely 
threatened. General Buller, however, seems disposed to 
atone for one unlucky speech by a dignified reticence. 


Orders 


SHO, COs», 
GuNNER Ernest Lowe, R.N., 


Awarded the Conspicuous Service Cross. 


General Sir John French, who has been appointed to 
the Aldershot command, which he will take up on his 
return from South Africa, has the gift of reticence in a 
remarkable degree. He does not write letters to the 
papers or reveal himself in ‘‘ interviews.’’ ifloreover, he 
inspires public confidence, and does not appear to have 
any detractors. Probably he would have had the Alder- 
shot command in any case after the war. But itis a pity 
that the Government did not give it to him in the first 
instancx 


in South Africa are no harsher than those of 


insignia of 


grades of 
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Private C. Kennedy, 2nd Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry, is the recipient of another Victoria Cross 
awarded by the 
King for a deed 
of conspicuous 
bravery in South 
Africa. At 
Dewetsdorp in 
November last 
year, Private 
Kennedy carried 
a comrade, who 
had been danger- 
ously wounded, 
and was bleed- 
ing to death, from 
Gibraltar Hill to 
the hospital, a 
distance of three- 
quarters of a mile, 
and all the way 
under hot fire. 
On the following 
day, whenavolun- 
teer was Called for 
to cross an ex- 
posed space with 
a message that it 
was almost certain death to deliver, Private Kennedy at 
once stepped forward. . Before he had proceeded twenty 
yards he was severely wounded, and unable to proceed ; 
but the daring will was taken for the daring deed. 


Photo. Shiels, Edinburgh. 
Private C. Kennepy, 


Awarded the V.C. for Gallantry at Dewetsdorp. 


Mr. Arthur Richard Jelf, K.C., has been appointed 
Judge of the High Court of Justice in the place of 
Mr. Justice Day, resigned. The new Judge, who took 
silk in 1880, has been Recorder of Shrewsbury since 1879. 


A correspondent of a German paper: has had an 
interview in St. Petersburg with a Russian General on 
the subject of Russian preparations on the Afghan 
frontier. He expressed the opinion that as long as 
Great Britain remained quiet, and did not send troops 
into Afghanistan, Russia would remain quiet also. 


Conspicuous bravery in South Africa has given the 
Victoria Cross to Sergeant H. Hampton, 2nd Battalion 
Liverpool Regi- 
ment. A _ little 
more than a year 
ago, at Van 
Wyk’s Vlei, Ser- 
geant Hampton, 
who was in com- 
mand of a small 
party of mounted 
infantry, held a 
critical position 
for some time 
against heavy 
odds; and when 
at last he was 
compelled to 
retire having 
seen all his men 
into safety — he 
himself, although 
“wounded in the 
head, supported 
a comrade unable 
to walk. This 
was’ Lance-Cor- 
poral Welsh, who 
was again hit, as was also Sergeant Hampton. 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel A. Hamilton Gordon, Royal 
Artillery, has been appointed Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General at Aldershot. He will now be on the 
staff of Lieutenant-General Sir H. J. T. Hildyard. 


SerGceant H. Hampton, 
Awarded the V.C. for Gallantry 
at Van Wyk’s Vlei. 


Czolgosz has been executed. He refused the offices 
of religion, and maintained a stolid calm to the last. To 
his relatives he declared that he had no accomplices, and 
that is probably true. 


Mr. Michael Davitt says that New York is the best 
governed city in the world, and that Tammany is no 
worse than any other municipal administrations. Mr. 
Davitt has excellent reasons for backing his friends. 
President Roosevelt’s description of Tammany in the 
Fortnightly Review does not square with Mr. Davitt’s 
views. But then Mr. Roosevelt is a recognised authority 
on the subject. 

With Gunner Lowe at the Investiture of Conspicuous 
Service Crosses at St. James’s Palace was Gunner Wright, 
whodistinguished 
himself both in 
South Africa 
and in China. 
The King him- 
self, whose mes- 
sage to the Navy 
at the time of his 
accession was 
marked with 
memorable 
warmth of feeling, 
paid that branch 
of the service the 
compliment of 
appearing in the 
uniform of a 
British Admiral, 
a naval uniform 
being also worn 
by his son-in-law, 
Prince Charles of 
Denmark, who 
accompanied 
him. bord 
Roberts, who was 
among the distinguished group of officers surrounding his 
Majesty, wore the uniform of a Field-Marshal. 


Parole, Cozens, Southsea. 
Josepu Wruicut, R.N., 


Awarded the Conspicuous Service Cross. 
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The last obstacle—as far as the British Government is 
concerned—in the negotiations in connection with the 
Nicaragua Canal has now been surmounted. The United 
States, it would seem, alone guarantee the neutrality of 
the Isthmian Canal, and this, it is said, is a tacit admis- 
sion by Great Britain that the Isthmian control rests with 
the United States, and that the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine ’’ is 
valid. It would appear that throughout these negotiations 
the ‘‘quid’’ which diplomacy is generally supposed to 
receive for the proverbial ‘‘ quo’’ has been strangely 
left out of account. 


Private Samuel Evans, whose death is reported from 
Edinburgh, enjoyed the distinction of being the 
oldest holder of 
the Victoria 
Cross in Scot- 
land, and the 
‘‘father’’ of the 
26th Cameronians 
and the 19th Foot 
Regiment. Age, 
however, was not 
altogether a 
disability in his 
case, for his 
seniority made 
him the first to 
benefit by the 
recent increase of 
pension toholders 
of the Victoria 
Cross. Born at 
2aisley eighty 
years ago, Evans 
enlisted in the 
26th Camer- 
onians. That was 
in Glasgow in 
1839. He served 
in the first China War of 1842, and in the Crimea, where 
he was severely wounded during the storming of the 
Redan, and where his gallantry won for him not only 
the Victoria Cross, but also the French war medal 
for valour. 


Photo. Yerbury, Edinburgh. 
THe tare Private S. Evans, 


The Oldest Scottish V.C. 


Melancholy news from the Philippines. The American 
military authorities have been forced to adopt the 
policy of concentration camps, which is so shocking 
to some American critics of our proceedings in South 
Africa. 


Lord Milner, in a speech at Durban, said he could not 
hold out any prospect of an immediate large increase 
in permits of return to the disturbed areas. He pointed 
out that the opening of the mines must depend on the 
forwarding of supplies, and that a general resumption of 
mining must be regulated by a corresponding activity in 
railway traffic. 


Lord Kitchener’s weekly report, dated Oct. 28, records 
74 Boers killed, 16 wounded, 352 prisoners, 45 surrenders, 
471 rifles, 75,950 rounds of ammunition, 216 wagons, 530 
horses, and 8000 cattle. 


Rear-Admiral James Lacon Hammet, who succeeds 
Lord Charles Beresford as second in command in the 
Mediterranean, 
was born in 1849, 
and after a course 
of instruction at 
a private school, 
joined the Royal 
Navyin 1862. The 
Egyptian Cam- 
paign of 1882 
gave him his first 
experiences of 
active service. 
He has had the 
fortune to win 
on two separate 
occasions the 
Royal Humane 
Society’s medal 
and clasp for 
saving life under 
circumstances 
requiring an exer- 
cise of courage, 
and has been 
recommended for 
the Albert Medal. 
At the time of his elevation he had the distinction of 
being the youngest Admiral in the Navy, and at very little 
over fifty years of age he finds himself advanced to a 
growingly important position. Admiral Hammet married, 
in 1891, Alice, daughter of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart. 


4.00. Russell, Southsea. 
Rear-ApMmirRAL J. Lacon Hanmet, 
Second in Command of Mediterranean Squadron. 


A French citizen is said to have declared that he will 
leave his fortune for the provision of ‘‘ decent washing- 
basins ’’ in French provincial inns. This is an imputation 
that many of the French innkeepers may justifiably resent. 
There must be a considerable number of British cyclists 
ready to testify that.the washing-basins in Touraine, for 
example, are perfectly adequate. 


Max O’Rell has gone to live in Paris, where his 
pleasant humour seems to have forsaken him. He com- 
plains in the /igavo that the Duke of Cornwall did not 
accept an invitation to one of his lectures. From this 
grievance springs a lurid prophecy of a French revolt 
in Canada against British supremacy. The Duke of 
Cornwall had better hasten to attend a whole course of 
Max O’Rell’s lectures, and so preserve the British Empire. 


Tolstoy has a son, who has written a play which was 


lately produced at St. Petersburg. The younger Tolstoy 
is accused of poking fun at his father in this work. The 
principal character is an editor who commits suicide 
after denouncing the English in South Africa. It is to 
be hoped that German editors will not follow this sad 
example. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 

By the time this issue is in the hands of the public, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York will have been 
welcomed back to British soil. Our Illustrations recall the 
visit of their Royal Highnesses to Toronto, 
where the Duke and Duchess arrived at two 
o’clock on Oct. 10. They were met by the 
Governor-General, and the party drove at once 
to the City Hall, their reception along the route 
being most cordial. The municipality and 
other public bodies then presented addresses, 
and in the course of his reply the Duke 
expressed his pleasure in conveying to his 
father the King the citizens’ loyal declara- 
tions and their kind allusions to his visit to 
Toronto forty-one years ago. The reception 
was somewhat spoiled by rain. The following 
day was more propitious, and the review of 
11,000 soldiers in the Exhibition grounds was a 
superb success. After the review, Lieutenant 
Cockburn received from the Duke’s hands the 
Victoria Cross, which he won in the same 
action as that in which Lieutenant Holland 
also earned the coveted distinction. In the 
afternoon the Duke received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of. Laws from the University, 
and in the evening a reception was held at 
Parliament Buildings. On Oct. 12 their Royal 
Highnesses visited the Canadian London. 
This Western London has 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, and, like its greater godmother, is 
situated on the river Thames, in the 
County of Middlesex. It has its St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, its Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges ; and its other public buildings follow 
the well-known nomenclature of the Metro- 
polis. At Victoria Park the Duke presented 
colours to the 7th Fusiliers, his guard of 
honour being furnished by the Indians who 
composed the 26th Middlesex Battalion. Two 
addresses were presented to the Duke, and 
in his reply he expressed his regret that it 
was impossible in the time at his disposal 
to become acquainted with the agricultural and other 
industries of the district. Flowers were offered to the 
Duchess by the Misses Burns and Winnett. From 
London the royal party proceeded to Niagara Falls, 
where they spent Sunday, Oct. 13. After church, their 
Royal Highnesses went by steamer to Queenstown, and 
thus had a view of the Falls from the Canadian side. 
On Oct. 19 the loyal Canadians of the township of 
Niagara Falls unveiled a memorial to the late Queen 
Victoria. Of this monument we publish an Illustration. 


ARCHBISHOP’S PARK. 


South London, with its teeming inhabitants, is none too 
well provided with open spaces, and it is therefore a 
public act as wise 
as it is kindly in 
the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to 
have granted part 
of the gardens 
attached to Lam- 
beth Palace for 
use as a recrea- 
tion ground. For 
his Grace to make 
over the ground in 
perpetuity to the 
County Council 
would have re- 
quired an Act of 
Parliament ;_ but 
Dr. Temple has 
been enabled to 
let the land to the 
County Council, 
free of charge, on 
a three months’ 
agreement, that 
body being quite 
prepared to take 
the risk of its 
being demanded 
back again by 
any future occu- 
pant of Lambeth 
Palace. At the 
opening cere- 
mony on Oct. 
24, the’ Arch- 
bishop formally 
handed over the 
park for the use 
and enjoyment of 
the people of 
London. There 
were present at 
the ceremony 
Mrs. Temple, Mr. 
A. M. Torrance 
(Chairman of the 
London County 
Council), Lord 
Monkswell 
(Chairman of the 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee), and _ other 
members of the Council. In his speech the Archbishop 
expressed the hope that for many years the ground 
would be devoted to the pleasure and recreation of the 
people in the neighbourhood. Mr. Torrance accepted 
the park on behalf of the County Council. Despite the 
boisterous weather which somewhat marred the proceed- 
ings, the Archbishop and the other distinguished persons 
present walked round the grounds. Band performances 
will be permitted during the summer, 





rHE 
EMBROIDERED BY THE 


THE KING’S BANNER. 
The King’s Banner, which is to be hung above the 
Sovereign s pew in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 
the position now occupied by the flag of the late Queen 
Victoria, has been worked by the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, Kensington. The banner bears the quartered 
atms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The charges 


KING’S BANNER FOR SI. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 


of the English and Irish arms are wrought in applique- 
work of cloth of gold. The lion of Scotland is in red 
velvet, the field of the English arms is crimson, of the 
Scotch gold, and of the Irish blue. The addition of this 
banner to those already in St. George’s Chapel will 
necessitate a rearrangement of all the flags ot the Knights 
of the Garter. 


PRESENTATION OF COLOURS BY PRINCESS 
HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 

Henry of Battenberg, in the capacity of 
Governor ot the Isle of Wight, presented the newly 
formed 3rd Battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
(old ‘‘ Fighting Fifth’’) with their colours at Parkhurst 
Barracks on Oct. 25, the eve of the departure of a large 


Princess 


THE NEW CRUISER ‘‘ KING ALFRED,’’ LAUNCHED AT BARROW ON OCTOBER 28. 


draft for South Africa. Her Royal Highness, who had 
driven from Osborne Cottage, accompanied by Princess 
Ena and Prince Leopold, was received by a distinguished 
company, including Lieutenant-General Sir Baker Russell, 
the Commander of the Southern District. After the cere- 
mony had been performed, the commander of the battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sturges, thanked her Royal Highness 
for the interest she took in the regiment, and remarked 
that, though a new battalion, they had a glorious record 
behind them in the old battalions. [he trooping of the 


WINDSOR, 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


colour, a march - past, and the firing of a royal salute 
brought the proceedings to an end. 


PUBLIC CEREMONIES AT CARDIFF. 
The Marquis of Bute made his first pubiic appearance 
at Cardiff on Oct. 23, when he laid the foundation-stone 

of a new Town Hall. His Lordship was 
accompanied by the Mayor, Mr. T. Andrews, 
and by Lord Edmund Talbot and Colonel 
Tredecroft, his trustees. The new buildings 
will stand in part of the ground known as 
Cathay’s Park, which was purchased from 
the late Marquis of Bute by the Corporation 
in 1898 on the understanding that none but 
public buildings should be erected thereon. 
The University College of South Wales has 
secured sites for new buildings, and the 
School Board Offices, the Municipal Technical 
Schools, and a Municipal Art Gallery and 
Museum will occupy other portions of the 
estate. The ceremony at the site of the 
own Hall was immediately followed by the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the adjacent 
Law Courts, which was performed by the 
Mayor of Cardiff. 


LAUNCH OF THE 
ALFRED.” 


THE 
“KING 
The first-class armoured 
Alfred, so named by the Government in 
commemoration of the  millenary, was 
launched at Barrow on Oct. 28, the thousandth 
anniversary of the King’s death. The Countes 
of Lathom performed the ceremony, which 
passed off without a hitch. The new vessel 
and her three consorts are the largest and 
fastest armoured cruisers yet built. Het 
length is 500 ft., her width 71 ft., and her 
displacement when she is completely fitted 
will be 14,100 tons, with a draught of 26 ft 
Two sets of triple-expansion engines give 
her a speed of twenty-three knots, She can 
store sufficient coal to drive her 12,500 sea 
miles, travelling at fourteen knots an hour. Her gun- 
power is greater than in any of her predecessors in 
the British Navy, her complement being thirty-five 
guns, the 28-ton weapons capable of firing a 300-pound 
shot with a power equal to propelling a shot of a 
ton in weight nearly three and a half miles int 
the air. The mountings, which are of an _ entirely 
new style, can be worked both by hand and by 
hydraulic power. Her officers and men will numbe 
goo, and she will cost in all 41,011,759. 


cruiser Avg 


THE MANCHESTER GLADSTONE STATUEF. 
Mr. John Morley paid a visit to Manchester on Oct. 23 
for the purpose of unveiling a bronze statue of the late 
W. E. Gladstone, 
the moneys for 
which were lett 
by the late Mr 
William Roberts 
After luncheon 
with the Lord 
Mayor, and 
speech from Mr 
Morley, the com 
pany adjourned 
to Albert Square, 
where, facing the 
Town Hall, the 
statue has been 
erected. Sit 
William Houlds 
worth, the senio 
membet for 
Manchester 
then invited Mr 
Morley to per 
form the 
mony ofunveiling 
Lhis he did, afte: 
a brief speech 
amid enthusiast 
cheers, and th 
playing of ‘tA 
Fine Old English 
Gentleman’’ b 
the police band 
Mt ,. Green 
who, “with Mz 
Kdward Row 
land, had carried 
out the wishes o 
the donor, asked 
the Lord Mayor 
to ace ept the 
statue on behalt 
of the citizens. 
The outdoor pro- 
ceedings then 
closed. Me. 
Morley atter- 
wards addressed 
a large audience 
in the Town Hall. 
At the 
the speech, the thanks of the meeting were given to 
the speaker on the motion of Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., 
seconded by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Mr. Morley, in reply, 
expressed the hope that he had not said one word which 
any political opponent might regard as out of place, and 
said that it was his desire that they should meet upon 
common ground of admiration for a great statesman 
Che statue, which is the work of Signo: 
on sketches made during the delivery of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech introducing the Home Rule Bill. 
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By BARRY PAIN. > 


Girls in Captivity. 


HE CA TE CHA 


Illustrated by A. Forestier, 




















SUPPOSE some crazes have sense inthem. There 
I is stamp-collecting, for instance. If you get a 

good collection of foreign stamps you can sell it. 
Even if you only collect used penny English stamps, and 
get a million of them, it is well known that you can get 
a blind boy into an orphan asylum. I know several 
girls who have started to collect. that million, but 
they all gave it up before they reached the point, and 
made stamp-snakes 
with what they 
had got. Stamp- 
snakes are . not 
bad. 

But. even’ when 
a craze has no sense 
in it ‘at’ all; it: is 
pretty certain that 
if one girl starts it 
a lot of others will 
follow. I know one 
girl who suddenly 
gave up apricot 
jam; she liked. it 
immensely, and it 
had never made her 
ill, but all the same 
she gave it up. 
Cecily thought. it 
might: be an act of 
religious self-denial, 
and said if that 
was her reason she 
respected her for it. 
But Cecily didn’t 
know that girl as I 
did; besides, Cecily 
is always suspecting 
people of being a lot 
better than they are. 
It is my belief that 
the girl did it just as 
a kind of craze, and 
in order to get her- 
self talked about. 
You would hardly 
think a mad act 
like that would be 
imitated, but it 
was ; two other girls 
started giving up 
things. 

The cat craze 
was one of the 
wildest and biggest 
I ever saw at school. 
It was. started 
originally by Laura 
Dobbs, who, strictly 
speaking, _couldn’t 
start a craze at all; 
what I mean is, that 
if she had -tried to 
start anything she 
would have been sat 
on, because she _ is 
not important and 
influential enough 
for it, and that she 
only started it by 
accident. She was 
a nice enough girl, 
and is a member 
of the Most Club, 
and is rather 
friends with Harry 
because she plays 
cricket well, but she 
would never be able 
to start a fashion 











except by accident. Now if Jane Desborough chose 
to do her perfectly adorable hair a different way she 
could be certain of having a lot of imitators. Cecily, 
too, started a fashion for ivory-covered prayer-books ; 
almost every girl got one. I -myself, I remember, 
started a craze for upright hand-writing, and rather 
square-shaped letters, that did splendidly until our 
dearly beloved Madame came down on it. She 


Laura’s green china cat was a great success, 


made out that it was rather worse than dishonesty 
and cruelty to animals ; it’s a silly way of exaggerating 
that most of these teaching people have. 

It was just before supper on the first night of term, and 
we were most of us in the dormitories unpacking our 
boxes. We were all chattering about the holidays and 
some new improvements that Madame had been making, 
when. suddenly Laura’s shrill voice sang out from her 

cubicle: ‘*Come 
and see my cat!”’ 

So some of us 
rushed off to Laura’s 
cubicle. I thought 
myself she might 
have brought a real 
live cat back with 
her. It was-just the 
sort of idiot thing 
that Laura does do 
at times; and, of 
course, you are not 
allowed to bring 
back any live things 
with you except new 
pupils. But it was 
only a china cat that 
she had 
decorate hercubicle. 
Most of the girls 
put up pictures and 
ornaments in their 
cubicles. I keep 
mine in its original 
Spartan . simplicity ; 
I don’t see much 
use in putting pretty 
things up.in a room 
when for rather more 
than three-quarters 
of the time you are 
in it you have your 
eyes shut. 

This was a mpst 
beautifully ugly cat. 
It was rather large, 
and all pale green, 
and its back was 
humped up as if it 
were angry. ‘‘I’m 
going to put him in 
the window,’’ said 
Laura, ‘‘and then 
he’ll remind me 
of my own cat at 
home.”’ 

Anna 
began to 
‘* * Mid pleasures 
and palaces though 
we may roam, With 
the 
luctance we leave 
the cat at home.’ 
Give him to me a 
moment, and I'll 
show you a Cat- 
fight. No, I promise 
I won't break 
him.’’ 

Anna's splendid 
at imitations; she 
can imitate any- 
thing. She does one 


got to 


Esthaven 
sing: 


utmost re- 


of a motor-car going 
past your window at 
night, and the sound 
dying away in the 
distance. The best 
thing to do that with 
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is a slate that is rather loose in its frame on a wooden table, 
but L’ve known her to do a very fair motor-car with the back 
of a hair-brush. The ‘‘teuf-teuf’’ is done with the voice, ot 
course. She picked up Laura’s china cat, and scratched 
‘t behind the ear and made it purr. You could hardly 
help believing it was a real cat. ‘‘ Now,’’ she said, ‘‘ he 
wanders away and gets lost.’’ She did the faint little 
taiaows and whimperings just like a lost cat. ‘‘ And he 
gets into a garden where there is another cat, who 
doesn’t like the looks of him, and then the row begins 
like this.’’ She did a magnificent fight, lasting nearly 
a niinute, and ending with Laura’s cat limping away 
crying. Then we all applauded, and wanted her to 
do a motor-car as well, but she wouldn’t. She will 
hardly ever do a thing when you ask her—only when 
she feels like it. 

Laura’s green china cat was a great success. Cecily 
tied a bit of red ribbon round its neck to console it for 
having been beaten in the fight. Considering it was a 
china cat and an imitation fight, I think that’s carrying 
tenderness pretty far. Theo said she would have to buy 
a cat for her cubicle on Saturday, and she wished she had 
brought one back with her. 

That was how the cat craze began, and in less than a 
fortnight it had spread tremendously. The man at the 
china-shop in the town was always getting fresh supplies 
of cats, and as fast as he got them we bought them up. 
Theo bought nineteen cats of different sorts and sizes. 
Laura got a set of sweet little kittens for her cat. I got 
a very ugly one myself, and kept it in my desk in school. 
It had a long black thread tied to it, so that I could 
make it run along the whole length of that row of desks. 
That was rather risky, but I never got caught. As 
usually happens, the younger girls all copied the elder, 
till thare was only one girl in the school that had not 
got a cat, though in some cases of extreme poverty (or 
where they were wanted for performances) the cats were 
not of china, but just cut out of cardboard. Everywhere 
you heard imitations of Anna’s cat-fight; it is always 
iauch easier to copy an imitation than the real thing. 
Girls were always comparing their cats and exchanging 
them ; they were valued much more by their expression 
and attitude than by the price actually paid for them. 
Most of the girls took their cats into school with them 
secretly ; they were useful to play with when you had 
nothing else to do, or when you didn’t want to do 
anything else. 

~The only girl in the school who had not got a cat 
was, funnily enough, Anna Esthaven. She was rather 
mysterious about it. She said that she was going to 
have a cat in time for the Great Exhibition, and it would 
be different from all the other cats, and would get the 
first prize. The Great Cat Exhibition was my own idea, 
and everybody was most enthusiastic about it. We 
formed a committee to arrange everything, and I was 
made the President. The exhibition was to be divided 
into four sections, and each section into two classes— 
the senior and junior, according to the age of the 
exhibitor. The first class was for crockery cats. The 
second section was for cats of some material other than 
crockery; it was in this section that Anna Esthaven 
meant to show her cat when it arrived. The third section 
was for performing cats ; that is, for cats that were made 
to jump or move about by strings or springs or something 
of that kind. [had thought of getting a cardboard cat, 
and inventing something new for exhibition in this section. 
The fourth section was for family groups, each group to 
consist of five cats. Theo was expected to win this, but it 
was a very popular section; we got ten entries almost 
directly. In each case there was an entrance-fee of one 
penny, and the entrance-fees went to provide the prizes. 
Theo was made treasurer. It is always best to make 
the richest person the treasurer, for then the others 
aren’t bothered with any temptation. The date of the 
Great Cat Exhibition was fixed for the last Saturday 
afternoon in term. 

Naturally, the coming exhibition did a good deal to 
help on the cat craze. Harriet Pont spent a lot of time 
on a cardboard cat that she was going to show in the 
performing section ; it did exercises on the horizontal 
bar. That is an old trick, of course, but Harry was 
introducing a lot of improvements. Those who were 
showing in the family group section were busy painting 
the backgrounds for their groups. As a rule, the group 
was arranged on an imitation of a hearthrug. Then 
the background represented the fireplace. One girl got 
a splendid idea. She scraped away the cardboard on 
which the fireplace was painted, and arranged it so that 
if you held a lighted match behind it it looked as if the 
fire were really burning. Of course a thing like that 
would be likely to prejudice the judges in favour of that 
group of cats. Theo arranged her group as if they were 
playing in a garden, and got a lovely scene all full of real 
artificial flowers. Tanford (he’s the stationer’s shop) 
gota lot of picture postcards, all representing cats, at 
our suggestion. If you wanted to pay a girl a com- 
pliment or show her a kindness you sent her a postcard 
with a cat on it. When she got it at breakfast she would 
look across and smile at you, or come up to you after- 
wards to thank you. If two girls had quarrelled and 
then nade it up, they generally sent each other cat 
postcards afterwards. Then.one_ breakfast-time Anna 
Esthaven’s cat arrived in a box. She told us that the 
cat was in the box, and that it had come from 
London, but she would not show it. And she would 
not tell us where she was going to keep it. She said 
that very likely she should not show it to anybody 
until the exhibition. 

But, alas! there never was any exhibition. The idea 
had to be given up and the entrance-fees returned. I will 
tell you how that happened. 

A whole school of girls can’t go crazy about one thing 
without it attracting the attention of those who are set in 
authority over them. Girls were always playing with cats 
in play-time, and occasionally in the other time. When 
the letters were given out in the morning there‘were 
generally some cat postcards among them. Then the 
decorative use of crockery cats in cubicles was very 
extensive. I’ve always noticed that authorities have a 
wonderful gift for not being able to understand some 


» shall have this term.’’ 


quite simple things, and that whenever they cannot 
understand they suspect. Also, if girls seem very fond of 
anything, that is generally taken as certain evidence that 
it must be bad for them. Harry knows that and scores by 
it. Most terms she gets some silly kid to complain to 
Madame that there are too much athletics. Then Madame 
is satisfied that the school is not too devoted to athletics, 
and supports them more warmly than before. And that 
just suits Harry, who ought to have been borna boy. With 
regard to the cats, it was Miss Slater who first suspected 
that they must be connected with some dark and sinful 
conspiracy. She has a fine nose for a conspiracy, 
especially when there isn’t one. They ought to have her 
at Scotland Yard, and, as far as I’m concerned, they 
are welcome to her. She got hold of me one morning 
after school. 

‘‘T amat a loss to understand, Amy,”’ she said to me, 
‘‘ what this extraordinary feline enthusiasm in the school 
perpends. Possibly you can enlighten me. You are 
frequently the foms e¢ origo in these movements.’’ (Nice 
chatty way of talking to anybody, isn’t it ? ) 

There was nothing to tell, and if there had been, she 
would not have got it out of me. I’m not going to be 
called a fons e¢ ortgo for nothing. So I said: ‘‘If you 
mean the toy cats, I think the girls buy them because 
they want to have them.”’ 

‘‘ That much I had been able to conjecture. I notice 
a great number of girls wasting their time and money on 
inartistic models and pictorial representations of cats ; 
and I tell you frankly that I do not regard it as a héalthy 
sign. I put a simple question, and I am met with 
secretiveness and shilly-shally. I am well aware that 
you are withholding something.’’ 

So I was. I was withholding a strong inclination 
to call her an inquisitive old ferret. But I made. the 
usual protests. 

“‘T fear,’’ she went on, ‘‘that you are now passing 
from the suppressio veri to the suggestio falsi—a lament- 
ably frequent transition. However, T shall make it my 
business to look into this matter further.’’ 

Then she went off. I thought of calling her back to 
tell her that she had forgotten to tell me that it was the 
beginning of the end. When she is in these moods she 
almost always does tell you that something or other is 
the beginning of the end. — But perhaps it is just as well 
that I checked myself. I daresay she would have been 
quite contented if I had said that we got the cats because 
we had been converted to the ancient religion of Egypt. 
(It was Egypt where they worshipped cats, wasn’t it? 
Anyhow, it was one of those ancient places you hear such 
a lot too much about.) She would have believed it; sus- 
picious people will generally believe anything except the 
truth. 

She did look into the matter further. She tried Anna 
Esthaven, and I need hardly say she drew absolutely 
blank. Then she tried one or two of the kids, and did 

et some scraps of information about the Great Cat 
txhibition, but that was not criminal,enough to satisfy 
her. And she couldn’t find out anything dark and 
deadly, because, as a matter of fact, there wasn’t any- 
thing. And in the end it was not Miss Slater who broke 
up the exhibition: it was the. great supreme Madame 
herself. 

At eleven in the morning we have a break for a 
quarter of an hotr. You can get a glass of milk then 
if you happen to like it—(‘‘ All milk, vegetables, etc., are 
provided by the school farm, their freshness and purity 
being thus guaranteed.’’—Vzde the Prospectus)—but I 
happen to loathe it myself. If you like, you can get up 
your lessons for the second half of the morning, giving 
them just the last finishing touch. Personally, I do my 
lessons, more or less, during the usual preparation time, 
and after that I leave them on the knees of the gods. 
During the break I generally wander about the play- 
ground and hear whats going on ; if there has been any 
extra special row during the first half, you generally hear 
all about it during the.break. 

It was just about a week after Mis$ Slater’s Enquiry 
into the Nature and Character of Feline Enthusiasms that 
it was perfectly obvious, as soon as we got into the play- 
ground, that the famous thousand-horse-power Madame 
had been at work and had been flattening things out. Rose 
and Daisy Maynard (sisters, and both of them practically 
cretins) were whimpering. There was a general excite- 
ment. We soon gathered that Madame had been taking 
a junior class in Scripture, when Ernestine Roy (who is 
the champion cretin and Aztec in the school) put her 
hand in her desk and pushed up the head of a crockery 
cat through the hole where normally the ink-pot goes. 
Madame had seen it, and had made them turn out their 
desks. That was pleasant hearing, considering that she 
was to take us in the next hour, and every single girl had 
got a cat concealed in her desk somewhere. However, 
we had just time to get those cats cleared away to a safe 
place of refuge, and you may be sure that we all did it— 
all except Anna Esthaven. ‘‘ No,’’ said Anna. ‘‘If the 
noble lady wants to see my cat, she can. I'll have a cat 
exhibition all to myself, and it will’be the only one we 
In that last part she was quite 
right. We tried to argue with her, but there was not 
much time, and she was very obstinate. We had not 
even known that Anna kept her cat in her school-desk, 
and so far not one of us had ever seen it. We did 
not much look forward to that next hour, for Madame 
was in no end of a rage, and had confiscated ‘any 
amount of cats that she had found in the desks of 
the junior class. ’ 

I like being treated fairlythough at school you don’t 
always get it—and for that reason*I always treat other 
people fairly, and am quite impartial-even when I’m 
speaking about my worst enemies. So I am prepared to 
own that Madame has a good deal of common-sénse 
when she hasn’t been worked up. At thése times she can 
see a distinct difference between forgetting to shut a door 
and murdering your mother in order to steal twopence. 
When she has been really worked up she can’t see any- 
thing at all, and she thinks that one thing is just exactly 
as bad as the other. On this occasion, thanks to the 
wretched cat-smitten junior class that she had been 
taking in Exodus, she was very much worked up, and her 


common-sense had to take a seat at the back. Itisa 
blessing that the quarter of an hour’s break had come in 
between and given her time to cool down a little. Other- 
wise I do believe she would have begun by expelling the 
whole lot of us without further argument; and when she 
came to think over it afterwards she would have been 


sorry. 

She began with the heart-broken stage. It looks 
very pathetic until you come to think about it, and then 
it’s funny. After all, why should a grown-up woman 
look as if she would never smile again and life hence- 
forward were only bitterness, just because some silly little 
idiot has put the wrong gender with ‘‘jardin’’ for the 
twentieth time? Yet it nearly always impresses girls 
tremendously ; I suppose that ’s because they don’t think. 
Madame started with a sigh that made one cling to loose 
sheets of paper on the desk lest they should be drawn 
down into the gulf. 

‘*T have to tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘ that during the last 
hour I have received a great shock. I know the thought- 
lessness of girls, and I hope that I do not expect too 
much. If in the course of a lesson in history or 
geography I find one girl inattentive, I give her a suit- 
able punishment; I may regret the incident, but I find 
nothing in it to make me despair. I can make allow- 
ances for the follies of youth. What I have witnessed 
this morning, however, does make me ask myself 
whether—whether it is of any use to goon.’’ Here she 
leaned back in her chair, rent a harmless envelope in 
twain, and flung the pieces in the waste-paper basket. 
One or two of the girls were already on the verge of 
tears. ‘« This morning when I was taking a junior 
class in Scripture — a time when one might have 
thought that even if there were no respect for me, 
respect for the subject might have ensured decent 
behaviour—I detected a girl in the very act of playing 
with a toy, atoy cat. I already had certain suspicions.’’ 
(Rising voice and clenched hands.) ‘‘ Things come to 
my knowledge by ways of which you know nothing.’’ 
(So Miss Slater had been getting at her about those 
cats. Just as I thought.) ‘‘For that reason, I asked if 
any other girl had anything similar in her desk. No 
less than eight—yes, no less than eight girls produced 
toy cats. Those will not be seen again.’’ (Here her 
voice became darkly terrible.) ‘‘They have been de- 
stroyed.’’ 

She paused such a long time that I almost thought 
she had finished. But she went on again: ‘‘I do not 
know whether this is a case where the younger girls have 
been misled by the evil example of the elder; I hope 
that it is not so. I trust that it is not so. But I must 
be sure. If any girl present has anything of the kind 
concealed in her desk, I must ask her to hold up 
her hand.” 

Naturally, as the rest of us had cleared out our cats 
during the break, Anna’s was the only hand that went 
up. Now Anna is rather a favourite with Madame. For 
one thing, Anna’s mother, Lady Esthaven, is a useful 
person to quote to parents who may possibly be sending 
their daughters. Besides, Anna is always civil to 
Madame; at any rate, she is not so cheeky as she is 
to the others. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Madame, ‘‘it is at least something 
that there is only one guilty person.’’ (If she had tried 
twenty minutes before, she would have found a whole 
class of them.) ‘‘ Have you anything to say for yourself, 
Anna ?”’ 

‘‘Only that I’ve never played with it in work-hours. 
I was just keeping it in my desk.’’ 

‘* But I cannot have toys of any description kept in 
your desk in school. Bring it up to me, please.”’ 

Anna opened her desk and brought out the most 
charming blue-grey kitten. It had long fur, and a beau- 
tiful ruff, and frightened eyes. She held it close to her, 
soothing it with one hand. Certainly, if we had ever had 
the Great Cat- Exhibition it would have won the prize in 
its section. 

‘You know perfectly well that you are not allowed to 
keep pets of any kind without a special permit. ‘And 
you know, or should know, that it is a very cruel thing to 
keep a kitten boxed up in a desk.”’ 

‘* But please, Madame-——”’ 

‘““No, I cannot listen to you. You have acted very 
wrongly, and I cannot accept any excuses. Amy, kindly 
open that door, please. Now, Anna, put your kitten down 
against the door and let it run out.”’ 

‘‘ But I can’t,’’ said Anna, with a good imitation of a 
bewildered look on her face. 

““You can’t ? What do you mean ? 

‘‘T mean-the kitten can’t. I tried to explain. 
not a live kitten. It’s stuffed.’’ 

Everyone of us had believed it to be a live kitten. She 
had handled it just as if it were alive. And she had been 
very clever in the way she had managed Madame. There 
was a moment’s awful suspense. It was one of those times 
where you can keep a laugh back for just a minute, and 
then you have got to laugh even if you die for it. Madame 
looked at.Anna, who still wore a pretty, troubled air. 
The clouds passed away, and the sun shone : Madame 
smiled. 

‘* My dear Anna, how can a girl of your age be such 
an idiot! As you are less in the wrong than I had sup- 
posed, you can put your precious kitten in the cupboard, 
and have it after the lesson; but don’t keep it in your 
desk again. Amy Fish, it is possible to smile at an 
amusing incident without hooting in that absurd and 
disgusting fashion. Stand up for the remainder of the 
lesson. Now, Cecily, come to the blackboard. If two 
triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of 
the other, each to each, and have likewise their bases or 
third sides equal, the two triangles,”’ etc. 

Altogether thirty-two cats were captured that morning, 
for Miss Slater (O, blessings on her silvery pow!) and 
Fraulein had both made hauls in their respective classes. 
And we gave up any idea of a Great Cat Exhibition, and 
returned all the entrance-fees. 

Anna wanted to take down Madame’s portrait in the 
Most Club, on the grounds that the authorities did not 
want us to have anything to do with cats. But Cecily 
opposed that. 


”? 


It’s 


THE END. 
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THE MARQUIS OF BUTE’S FIRST PUBLIC CEREMONY: HIS LORDSHIP LAYING THE THE MAYOR LAYING THE FOUNDATION ~-STONE OF THE 
FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW CARDIFF TOWN HALL, OCTOBER 23. NEW CARDIFF LAW COURTS, OCTOBER 23. 


THE NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT CARDIFF, 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY FREKE. 


Some BeneFiciaries. 


THE OPENING OF LAMBETH PALACE GROUNDS AS A PUBLIC PARK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, OCTOBER 24. 
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HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. AND PRINCE EDWARD OF CORNWALL AND YORK. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH, DERSINGHAM, PUBLISHED BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
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HER MAJESTY 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 


AND PRINCE HENRKY OF CORNWALL 
RALPH, DERSINGHAM, PUBLISHED BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPK 
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Sxetcu (Facsimitx) By Merton Prior, cur Speciat Artist In CANADA, 
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THE DUCHESS OF CORNWALL RIDING ON A’ CANADIAN RAILWAY HAND-CAR, DRIVEN BY MEMBERS OF THE SUITE. 


railway surfacemen to convey them up and down the line in the course of their work. When a train is approaching, it can be quickly removed from the track. 
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THE ROYAL PARTY IN THE CANADIAN LONDON: MISS BURNS AND MISS WINNETT PRESENTING A BOUQUET TO THE DUCHESS 


London in Canada has its chief thoroughfares named after those of the British Metropolis, and rejoices in its Piccadilly, its Regent Street, and so forth. 
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Drawn spy A. Forestier. 


Count D’Orsay (Mr. Tree). 


AT CROCKFORD’S GAMING-HOUSE.—AC1 II., SCENE 2, 
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THE NEW GENERAL OFFICER TO COMMAND THE FIRST ARMY CORPS 
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MAJOR-GENERAL (LOCAL LIEUTENANT-GENE RAL) SIR JOHN DENTON PINKSTONE FRENCH, AND ENGAGEMENTS IN WHICII HE iOOK PARY1., 


Sir Fohn French, one of the few officers who have won a first-class military 
serving as a midshipman for a year, he tn 1874 entered the 8th Hussars. 
served on the Headguarters Staff, and from the temporary command of the First Cavalry Brigade 
Riettontern, and Lombard’s Kop. Thereafter, as commander of the Cavalry Division tun South Africa, he conducted 
and has since been actively engaged tn the pursutt of the Boer guerilla Jorces. 


reputation tn South Africa, and who will shortly take up the command of the First Army Corps, vice General Buller, retired, ts forty-ni 

Transferred to the roth Hussars, he served with that regiment at Abu Alea, Gudat, 
0¢ Aldérshot, he was appointed tn 180) to 
operations round 


vears of age. He began kts career in the Navy, but after 

and Metemmeh, and ultimately rese to the command. For some time he 

command the cavairy tn Natal, Fits earlier engagements tnclude Elandslaagte, 

Colesberz, and led the famous advance to the relief ef Nimberley. He alse took part tn the capture of Bloemfontein and Pretoria, 
Our Photograph ts by Macare, Glasgow. 
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Hildvard, who commanded the Fifth Division tn South Africa, 1900-1901, began hi 


Colonel. In 1800 he became 


MAJOR-GENERAL (LOCAL LIEUTENANT-GENER AL) SIR HENRY JOHN THOROTON HILDYARD, AND ENGAGEMENTS IN WHICH HI 
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“DEATH OR GLORY”: C SQUADRON OF THE 177 
DRAWN BY R. C 
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ve Sguadron, Surprised and Surrounded, reused fo surrender, and the men p oved true to the motto of their regiment. i ance 
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Mr. Irving Jacheller has, happily, wrought into 
‘*D’ri and I’ the familiar elements of a backwoods story 
blended with glimpses of the aristocratic life of America 
during the troubles of 1812. The hero, who tells his own 
story, has also a hero, the sturdy henchman Darius Olin, 
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Reproduced from D'réi and 1,” by permission of Mr. Grant Richards. 


or D’ri, as he was called by the family; and the readi- 
ness and resource of this bold frontiersman are depicted 
with considerable freshness and native humour. There 
is an excellent anecdote of how Darius, on joining 
Hawkins’ Volunteers, took the upper hand of certain 
martial wits who tried to befool him. The first time 
Darius went on sentry duty, his tormentors admonished 
him to let no one pass, on pain of death, but purposely 
omitted to inform him of the magic virtues of the counter- 
sign. The result was a comedy worthy of Charles 
O’Malley and Micky Free. Darius, faithful to the 
letter, permitted no one to pass, scorned the counter- 
and finally was discovered towards morning 
standing guard over a goodly, but aggrieved, com- 
pany, including some of his tormentors and at least 
one officer, whom he had compelled with threats of 
shooting to sit down on the grass beside him. This 
is but a minor incident in a_ story of considerable 
charm. The author is equally at home in polite as in 
rollicking society, and his picture of the two sisters, 
Louise and Louison, who influence the hero’s destiny 
in the manner indispensable to romance, is drawn with a 
sure and luminous touch. Throughout, the character- 
isation is sufficiently individual, and, excluding one or two 
lapses into modernity, the work as a whole, if not of the 
foremost merit, is very praiseworthy, 


sign, 


Contested elections have played a prominent part in 
English fiction, and it is possible that their humour has 
evaporated. ‘* The Great Noodleshire Election’? has no 
fresh inspiration. We have all the well-known dilemmas of 
the candidate who cannot speak, and whose blundering 
attempts to cajole one section of the electors bitterly 
offend another section, But we gather that the 
chief object of Mr. Farrer’s squib is not the enter- 
tainment of his readers. For some reason he is dis- 
contented with our political system. » His imaginary 
candidate is thus counselled by a friend: ‘ You can 
serve your country better out of Parliament than in it ; for 
so long as you are out of it you will remain of sound mind, 
unaffected by that paralysis of all their faculties to which 
the wish to please a diversity of minds soon reduces 
ninety-nine politicians out of a hundred. If no one 
forces you to soil your hands with pitch, why go out 
of your way to soil your hands with it?’’ As the 
gentleman to whom this advice is addressed betrays 
no kind of capacity for serving his country either in or 
out of Parliament, the national prospects are gloomy. 


‘* Mistress Nell’’ was first of all a play by Mr. George 
C. Hazelton junior. It was a great success. Where- 





upon, to extract the fullest advantage from his subject, 
Mr. George C. Hazelton junior converted his play into 
a historical romance. He was exceedingly ill-advised. 
The conditions of the stage and the novel are entirely 
different. When a play is converted into a novel a 
great deal of matter has to be supplied that was not 
required in the original dramatic presentation of the 
subject. This matter, being furnished at second-hand, 
always fits badly into the primary construction of 
the piece. You can see where it is inserted, and it 
offends you doubly. It offends you by the slovenly artistry 
which allows the clumsy accretions to be seen, and it 
induces a sense of unreality and disbelief as a mere 
tinkered thing, and not a true and unified vision of life 
or fancy presented in its entirety. But that is not the 
worst. A play turned into a novel is faulty, not only by 
what it adds to the stage-matter, but by what it derives 
from the stage-matter. Many things pass muster behind 
the footlights that offend upon the printed page. Inane 
jokes and foolish sentiments, that win applause owing 
to the grace or gusto of the actor, make the reader, who 
has time to think, wince at their banality. That is 
certainly one’s experience on reading ‘‘ Mistress Nell.’’ 
One can see that as a comedy it would be full of stage- 
situations. As a novel it is full of unmeaning bustle, 
inane giggle, and a sickly sentimentality about Charles I]. 
and Nell Gwynn. 


Mr. Frank Norris has given us in ‘‘The Octopus’ 
what he calls ‘‘the epic of the wheat.’’ His book has 
many merits and some defects, among whig¢h excessive 
length is not the least. But when we remember that 
Mr. Norris is the creator of ‘‘ Blix,’’ and that he is 
absolute master of the love idyll, we are inclined to 
think it a pity that he should fritter away his time 
in producing Zola-esque realism of an inferior quality. 
About wheat and wheat-growing Mr. Norris obviously 
knows a great deal, and he handles the inner poetic 
aspect of his theme with real power. About the 
Railway Trust—against the tyranny of which his book 
is one long protest—we are content to believe that 
he is well informed, and in his righteous campaign 
we wish him well; but of love, one might say, 
Mr. Norris knows practically everything, and _ the 
story of Annixter and Hilma Tree redeems and dis- 
tinguishes ‘‘The Octopus.’’ When we first meet with 
Annixter he is a hard-headed, self-seeking, but capable 
young man, who looks upon the fair sex as ‘‘ fool, feemale 
women ’’—not, perhaps, very promising material out of 
which to create a hero. And yet, as the story develops, 
we mark step by step the process of transformation; see 
the love which consumes him—gross at first almost to 
brutality—burn ever more clearly, until at last all that is 
base disappears. So great is Mr. Norris’s power in this 
direction, so delicate and just is his perception, that we 
cannot at this moment recall the name of any other writer 
who has these qualities in a like degree. Why, then, 
should Mr. Norris waste himself upon side issues ? 


‘* Old-fashioned love at first sight still comes to pass 
in Tuscany’’—thus Mr. Montgomery Carmichael] in ‘‘ The 
Major-General.’’ Without delay he proceeds to justify 
his premises, and within a few hours of his first meeting 
with Miss Mary Whalley, Don Silvio Rinaldi has 
persuaded her to marry him secretly. ‘‘ His passionate 
words, spoken in sonorous, rich, mellifluous Tuscan, 
sounded to her like the libretto of an opera, but they 
fell sweetly on her ears with the ring of candour and 
truth and old-time ecstasy.’” Miss Mary’s father is, 
of course, the Major-General, and his other daughter, 
Jessie, also throws herself into the arms of a love- 
stricken Italian. The story is so ill- balanced that 
anything like criticism is well-nigh impossible ; it is, at 
times, relieved by a little rustic humour; but the ill-timed 
and uncalled-for note of tragedy is the predominant 
element. ‘The mother dies, poor Silvio dies, the baby 
dies, Jessie marries and is happy in a way, the Major- 
General dies after breathing out Scripture for several 
pages, and the unfortunate Mary goes into a convent ! 
And allthis tragedy is founded ona hasty marriage! Ifthe 
parties had zof married there would have been a suspicion 
of a reason for all these untoward happenings; as 
things are, they were as uncalled for as Mr. Carmichael’s 
story. 


In ‘‘A Hidden Foe’’ Mr. G. A. Henty has given us 
a book very different from the schoolboy romances with 
which his name is usually associated. His schoolboy 
stories, to tell the truth, appear a little tedious to grown- 
up readers, being eked out, wherever invention flags, 
by a prodigious deal of heavy writing. But there are 
two Mr. Hentys. There is the author of historical con- 
coctions for the juvenile, and the writer of reaily fine 
stories of everyday life for the adult. It is the second, 
and better, Mr. Henty who has given us ‘‘A Hidden 
Foe.’’ Here we have no unnecessary verbiage. The action 
is quick, straightforward, and direct ; and the language 
keeps pace with the action of the tale. Mr. Henty is 
not a subtle writer, but what of that ?—for the robustious 
narrative subtlety is out of place. And ‘‘ A Hidden Foe”’ 
is a full-blooded narrative. The suppression of a marriage 
certificate, an injured maiden fighting for her rights, a 
voyage on the vasty deep, and perils on the sea and 
shore—these be ingredients of the dish. Mr. Henty 
mixes them together with the deftness of a practised 
literary cook. Long practice is shown in every line. The 
novice who tackles a complicated plot is almost sure to 
break down in some particular. And that particular 
being felt to be false, the whole plot ‘is felt to be false ; 
for a complicated plot, hke a chain of evidence, must 
have no broken links: if a single link be broken, the rest 
seems unreal, brings no conviction to the mind. But 
Mr. Henty, as befits a practised hand, makes everything 
consistent with everything else. The action of his story 
seems perfectly credible ; the characters, though not 
subtly distinguished, are just such as would emerge 
in such a fashion. All of which goes to say that Mr. 
Henty has written a creditable book. 


Mr. Donald Macdonald, part author of ‘‘ The Warri- 
gals’ Well,’’ is the famous war-correspondsnt of the 
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Melbourne Argus, whose account of ‘How We Kept 
the Flag Flying’’ in Ladysmith was acclaimed by the 
foremost I.ondon papers as by far and away the most 
brilliant account of the celebrated siege. He had just 
finished writing this book, in collaboration with the late 
Mr. John Francis Edgar, when he was Ot! dered to South 
Africa. It was a singular and sad coincidence, as he 
says, that in the very hour in which news of the relief 
of Ladysmith reached Australia, his friend and colleague 
died in Melbourne. Out of loyalty to Mr. Edgar’s 
memory, Mr. Macdonald has refrained from_ revising 
or altering the book, preferring to leave it as his friend 
left it. But, in truth, no alteration was required. ‘‘ The 
Warrigals’ Well’’ could hardly be improved. It is much 
more than a mere novel of adventure; it is a picture, 
drawn to the life, of the existence led by the Anglo- 
Saxon pioneer in the little-known territories of North 
Australia. Here we have not the second-hand impres- 
sions of the Londoa clubman, who makes a flying visit of 
six weeks to the outposts of the Empire, in order to get 
local colour for his next ‘‘boom.’’ One or other of the 
authors must have led the life they describe, in order 
to describe it with such accuracy and truth. They force 
conviction on the reader’s mind. It must not be inferred, 
however, that the book consists of realistic local colour 
and of nothing else. It has a story to tell, and the story is 
excellently told. The authors discriminate the characters 
of their book sufficiently well, and they write honest 
English. They have a pleasing gift of humour. The 
incident of the blacks and the megaphone is almost as 
funny as Mark Twain’s story of the jumping frog. 
Above all, Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Edgar display a 
fine loyalty to the Empire, which ought to procure their 
book a warm welcome in the Empire’s Metropolis. 


It has been left to the author of ‘‘ Travels Round Our 
Village ’’ to give a record of life in one of those sleepy 
Berkshire villages where the inhabitants are a century or 
more behind the times. To the dweller in a big city 
where there are no hours of silence, few vast open 
spaces, and but little fresh air, such a book needs few 
qualities to make it acceptable; but the writer must 
have some literary gift and a keen love for the scenes 
and people depicted. The lover of the country can 
delight the townsman; the writer who goes to the 
country for columns and paragraphs is, in many cases, 
incapable of good work. Happily, Miss Hayden loves 
her village, and looks with kindly eye upon the eccen- 
tricities of its inhabitants. She knows place and people 
intimately, and takes keen pleasure in the simple life she 
describes. Her book is very readable. There is descrip- 
tive writing done well and not too often ; there are recipes 
for country cooks that will delight the housewife, and 
records of conversation that retain their native humour 
because they are well set down. It is pleasant to make 
acquaintance with the Berkshire yokels through the 
medium of this book, to hear their opinions of politics 
and education, or their views of military strategy as 
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CONCERNING MILITARY STRATEGY. 
Reproduced from“ Travels Round our Village,” by permission of 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. 


expressed at the meeting depicted on this page. How 
many times do our country cousins complain that their 
life is dull; how often do they sigh for the noise and 
confusion of town? Miss Hayden’s book bears witness 
to the truth that dullness proceeds from within, and not 
from without ; that if people will cultivate their gifts of obser- 
vation there is no place on earth so quiet or remote that it 
cannot afford interests to its inhabitants. If there is a 
fault to find with the book it lies in the absence of interest- 
ing studies of the flora and fauna. Had the author elected 
to deal adequately with this side of her subject we should 
have had a more complete and enduring work. The 
example of .Gilbert White should be followed, at a 
respectful distance, by all the chroniclers of country 
life, for it would give their work a certain quality of per- 
manence that is lacking from the lighter sketches, that 
are at best a form of literary impressionism. 
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Dunlap. 
MONUMENT ERECTED BY LOYAL CITIZ S IN PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG, GOVERNOR OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, PRESENTING COLOURS TO 
NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEEN VICTORIA, UNVEILED THE NEWLY FORMED 3rv BATTALION NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS (OLD “‘ FIGHTING FI! rH ’’) 
OCTOBER IQ. AT PARKHURST BARRACKS, OCTOBER 25. 
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Vhote. C A. Miller. ‘ Banks, Mancke 
THE ROYAL COLONIAL TOUR: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL THE STATUE OF THE LATE W. E. GLADSTONE IN ALBERT SQUARE, 
AT NIAGARA FALLS, OCTOBER 13. MANCHESTER, UNVEILED BY MR. JOHN MORLEY, OCTORER 23 
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Photo. Heath, Plymouth. oto, BP. Rie aan ls, 
COLONEL SIR JOHN SHELLEY, BART., PRESENTING MEDALS TO IMPERIAL SIK CHARLES WARREN UNVEILING THE EAMONT BRIDGE MEMORIAI 
YEOMANRY AT EXETER ON OCTOBER ° tO TROOPERS TODD AND HINDSON, I.Y., OCTOBER 24. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


THE ARABIAN BABOON. snout, small eyes, and weak jaws give it 
A recent addition to the monkey-house a remarkable resemblance to the Surinam 
at Regent’s Park consists of a fine pair toad, Pipa americana, which is found 
of Arabian baboons of the species Cyzo- in the same regions. The neck is very 
cephalus hamadryas. The baboon be- ; broad and flat, and is fringed with 
longs entirely to the Old World, and ay tentacles, which float in the water like a 
its principal habitat is Africa and that vegetable growth. These, combined with 
part of Asia which, for the purposes of the rough, bossed, stone-like carapace, no 
zoology, is termed Africa—namely, Arabia. doubt aid the tortoise to escape detection, 
The baboon, which is classified under the = both by enemies and the animals upon 
generic name of cynocepha/us, possesses 
the characteristics of the mzacacz, but has 
these in further development. The cal- | gO GSS UE Se 

losities are larger than in the macac7, and Bi? , : | THE KING CRAB. 


which it feeds. 


A tank in the fish-house in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s-Park, has just become 
the home of a member of the strange 
order of crustaceans called Zvfomostraca, 
or shell-insects, rarely to be seen in 
England. It is a large specimen of the 
King Crab, or Molucca Crab (Zimu/us 
polyphemus), which has also been called 
‘‘horse-foot,’’ though, when seen in pro- 
file, in shape it is very suggestive of a 
mandolin. It has twenty-two legs, of 
which the six pairs of forelegs are used 
for mastication and as means of pro- 


the muzzle is so elongated as to lend the 

head an appearance closely resembling 

that of a dog, whence the name cyvo- 

cephalus —dog-head. Not only is the 

muzzle thus greatly produced, but the 

nostrils are terminal, their position being 

similar to that of the hound and differing 

from those of any other ape tribe. The 

only exception to this placing of the nostril 

is found in the Abyssinian species and in 

the Cynocephalus obscurus, both of which 

have their nostrils placed as in the wacac/. 

The particular baboon shown in our PAIR OF ARABIAN BABOONS. 
Illustration has the tail moderately long. gression on the ground. ‘The body is 
Speaking generally, the baboon is very massive in fo-m, the plastron are movable, and in some cases the reptile divided into two parts, covered by a solid shell of two 
can completely enclose itself in its shell and render itself pieces, which, being very concave, entirely hide the legs, 


and the limbs being sub-equal in length give a quadru- 
More _ the claws of the forelegs only showing in walking. The 


pedal appearanc>. The locomotion is ‘of the same safe from attack. Their habits are amphibious. 








rHE KING 


character. Among the Old World apes the baboons curious than these, however, is the Matamata, Che/ys  forepart of the shield-like shell, which in this specimen 
are the least arboreal and the least frugivorous. The f#mdriata of the Che/ydid@ family, which frequents — is disfigured in front by a hole made by a bullet, has on 
hamadryas, which is sometimes called the Sacred Northern Brizil and the Guianas. Its flat head, long — the upper side a pair of oval compound eyes ; while at 
Baboon, stands about four feet high. Its the anterior end of the longitudinal ridge 
colour varies from a light grey to dusky is another pair of small simple eyes set 
brown, The face is naked and_ flesh- close together. The swimming-legs, or 
coloured, and the skull, which is not fin-feet, are under the posterior shell. The 
prepossessing, is much compressed.” In tail or horny style is nearly as long as the 
body, each measuring about a foot in 

length in a fine specimen, The jagged 
points of the styles are used by some of 
the natives of Malay as arrow-heads, 
while on the coast of America the shells 
serve as ladles for water—hence the King 
Crab’s other appellation of Casserole Fish. 
The King Crab is remarkable for its close 
relation to the extinct Eurypterida. It 
exemplifies a peculiar and very ancient 
order, its affinity to which is somewhat 
difficult of recognition because its nearest 
. , : oe allies have passed away. The connection 

; , . : —— of the King Crab, as we know him at the 

THE BRAZILIAN TORTOISES. ; a P| present day in the seas of China and 
Japan and on the north-east coast of 
North America, with those far-off ances- 
tors of his who can be traced in the fossils 
of the Coal and Silurian periods is proved 
by a peculiarity of the larve, in which 
the post-cephalic somites are free and 
unanchylosed, and the tail spine is unde- 
veloped. The oldest species known is 
found in the Upper Silurian of Lanark- 


ancient Egypt they were sacred to Thoth, 
and were held to be typical of learning. 
In modern Egypt they have sunk to 
a subordinate position, and they are 
regarded merely as luxurious curiosities. 
One method of catching them is to leave 
intoxicating liquor near their haunts. 
The Aamadryas cannot resist the tempt- 
ation, becomes incapable, and falls an 
easy prey to the hunter. Its plundering 
habits frequently bring it into trouble 
with natives and travellers 


The tortoise, beloved of the fabulist, has 

long been a_ source of wonder to the 

scientific and unscientific alike, and the 

fact that they are the gift of the King 

adds additional interest to the pair from 

Brazil newly placed in the Zoological 

Gardens at Regent's Park. Northern 

Brazil contains a number of small tortoises — 

of the Crnosternide family. In these PAIR OF BRAZILIAN TORTOISES. 


specimens the front and hind lobes: of Tne Property or His Majxsiy 1k Kine. shire 
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VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA. 
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T HE issue 

between 
Colombia and 
Venezuela hinges 
upon the ambitions 
of General Castro, 
President of the 
latter republic, He 
is credited with a 
scheme of uniting 
under his own hand 
Veneztela, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador, 
which means the 
szizure of Panama 
and the control of all 
the trans-isthmian 
traffic, Castro is 
a revolutionist of 
obscure origin who, 
at a favourable 
moment gathered 
followers, marched 
on Caracas, over- 
threw President An- 
drade, and has since 
guided the politics 


THE PANAMA CANAL WORKS: 














esececseseee Colon-Panama Railway, 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 


THE TRAVELLING CRANES AT EMPERADOR, 























CARACAS, THE CAPITAL OF VENEZUELA. 





of Venezuela with a 
firm hand. Just now, 
indeed, he has to 
cope with internal 
dissensions as well 
as with the hostility 
of Colombia, Castro 
is a Liberal, the 
Government of 
Colombia is Con- 
servative. The 
respective Opposi- 
tions are therefore in 
sympathy with the 
national enemy. If 
the United States 
Governnient inter. 
feres it will do so 
under a treaty of 
1846, guaranteeing 
the neutrality of 
Panama [or the pro- 
tecticn of traffic and 
the sovereignty of 
New Granada (now 
Colombia) over the 
isthmus, 
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A VENEZUELAN SOLDIER OF 
PRESIDENT CASTRO’S BODYGUARD. 


THE PANAMA CANAL: A MECHANICAL EXCAVATOR AT WORK. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


There are probably no inmates of the Zoo which attract 
a greater amount of popular interest than the members of 
the elephant family. Many of my readers will recollect 
the episode of the defunct if pace and the immense 
amount of public sympathy and grief which was exhibited 
when that big mammal was Kipoed over the seas to 
Mr. Barnum’s care. One old lady actually sent a dozen 
of oysters to the Zoo for the delectation of the depart- 
ing pet, a fact which, while reflecting much kindness of 
heart, did not redound to the venerable dame’s know- 
ledge of elephantine dietetics. Big, unwieldly creatures 
as are the elephants, everybody knows of their sagacity; 
and the story- books are full of tales—many of them, 
no doubt, quite veracious—of the wisdom illustrated in 
elephant life and ways. 


There are but two well-defined species of these quad- 
rupeds—the Indian and the African. The former is known 
by his small ears, and by the fact that tusks, as a rule, are 
wanting in the females. His African neighbour, on the 
other hand, has big flapping ears, and tusks occur in both 
sexes, those in the fair sex being smaller than the big 
teeth borne by the male. Sundry other differences exist, 
in the shape of the skull and in the structure of the teeth. 
Of course the great interest attaching to the dental 
arrangements of the élephants relates to the tusks and their 
growth. These tusks represent incisor or front teeth, and 
attain their big dimensions because they continue to grow 
during the animal’s lifetime. Before the real tusks appear, 
small teeth belonging to the first, or ‘‘ milk,’’ set are 
developed ; but when our elephant attains its second 
year, the milk-teeth disappear, and the tusks begin their 
career. There are other animals in which ‘‘ tusks’’ grow 
throughout life. The walrus and the wild boar, and the 
rodents or ‘‘ gnawing tribes’’ represented by the rats, 
beavers, and the like, also possess front teeth that, con- 
trary to the ordinary rule of dental development, grow as 
long as life lasts. But in no group do we see the tusks 
of such a size as in the elephant family. The weight 
of big specimens has been recorded at from 150 to 
200 lb. each. 


Clumsy and unwieldly as the elephant appears, it is 
nevertheless a very active beast on occasion. Strong in 
the highest degree, it usually remembers the axiom that 
a giant should use his strength wisely and gently. His 
internal anatomy presents many points of interest to the 
zoologist. Thus he is like the camel in that he has a kind 
of water-cistern developed as part of his stomach, in 
which he can store about ten gallons. This supply he 
can eject into his proboscis when he wishes to indulge 
in an extemporised bath. His legs appear to be 
highly inartistic from the ordinary point of view, despite 
the fact that they are evidently required to be very 
massive in order to support a weight to be reckoned 
by tons. People have often argued that the elephant’s 
joint-arrangements are peculiar. They recall Shak- 
spere’s lines that— : 

The elephant hath joints, but not for courtesy, 
His legs are for necessity, not flexure. 


But the bard was wrong. There are all the joints in 


an elephantine leg that are represented in our own; - 


only the knee joint and the elbow are somewhat lower 
placed than in other animals, thus ‘giving an unusual 
aspect to the limbs. 


It is more than probable that the elephant’s family 
history will be shortly enriched by the publication of 
certain interesting discoveries which have lately been 
made in Egypt by Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the British 
Museum. It is also to be hoped that his finds will be 
duly exhibited in that collection of all that is worth having 
in zoology, and thus aid us in supplying what missing 
links may be regarded as existing in the elephantine 
genealogical lists. Creatures of such peculiar structure 
represent a special branch of the great quad:uped tree. 
This conclusion is of a self-evident and self-demonstrating 
nature. Animals which have evolved into forms differ- 
ing from all others must occupy a distinct branch in the 
mammalian order, and they remain unique and solitary, 
like the last of the Mohicans, on their own little patch, 
But on the theory of evolution no animal form can 
possibly be regarded as without relations. It may in this 
present world be friendless, apparently, but in that case 
wisdom teaches us to look up the records of its past. 
There may be no creatures alive which can claim near 
kinship with the elephants, but the finds of the fossil- 
a may reveal things whereof the Zoo knows nothing 
at all. 


Fossil elephants we know. ‘There was the mammoth, 
furnished with hair and wool, whose body is now and 
then found preserved as in a big ice-chest in Siberian 
icebergs. This big elephant roamed over the north 
of both hemispheres in the Ice Age, and its fossil 
remains also occur in Britain. It was evidently intended 
for an existence in climates utterly unsuited to existing 
members of the family, seeing that its furry skin would 
enable it to withstand the cold. Then we have the 
mastodon, another extinct elephant ; and fossil elephants 
nearly related to the living species are also known. 
In Malta, the remains of pigmy elephants, measuring 
about three or four feet high, have been unearthed. © But 
all these extinct creatures are elephants. They do not 
lead us backwards to the more primitive stock whence 
our big mammals were derived. Dr. Andrews has probably 
been able to supply these defects in our knowledge. In 
Egypt he has found fossils which are those of mammals 
that, while exhibiting the elephantine characters, have 
their features shaded off, so to speak, in the direction of 
other groups. One. fossil form is said to take us back, 
indeed, to very near the group of hoofed quadrupeds, that 
big divisioa wherein are included forms so diversified as 
the tapirs, the horses, and the like. If we have now got 
a creature which, while a hoofed quadruped, points in 
the elephantine direction, we may hope that at last the 
founder of the elephant family has been uacarthed. 





CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


J Arxin.—We do not form quite so high an opinion of the problem as you 

o; but in any case our rule is to admit only compositions unpublished 

elsewhere into this column. The exceptions are very rare indeed, and for 
special] reasons. 


L Desances.—We hope to find the new contribution up to your usual 
standard. 


F J Macumurpo (Bedford).—To hand with thanks; it shall be carefully 


considered, 
A W Daniet.—Amended diagram duly to hand. 


Epwarp Watson (Dublin).—There is nothing wrong with the solution or 
with the diagram of No. 2997. The Queen and Pawn each mate in certain 
contingencies. You must look at the position again. 


Hi S Branpretu (San Remo).—Apply to the British Chess Company, 
Stroud. 


Correct So.utions OF Prosiems Nos. 2993 to 2995 received from Banarsi 
Das (Moradabad); of No. 2997 from Charles Field jun. (Athol, Mass) 
and F J Candy (Tunbridge Wells); of No. 2998 from F B Ny Song 
Marco Salem (Bologna), and J W (Campsie); of No. 2999 from J 
Tucker (Ilkley), Major Nangle (Rathmines), Joseph Orford (Liverpool), 
Walter C Bennett (Windsor), James North (Westward Ho), J W 
(Campsie), D B R (Oban), H S Brandreth (San Remo), Jj W Ensor 
(Cardift), F J Candy (Tunbridge Wells), Sinclair, C P Kinde (Torquay), 
F R Pickering, Marco Salem (Bologna), Mrs. Byrnes (Geneva), A T 
Barbar (Southend-on-Sea), C H Allen (Raaieseen, W C D Smith 
(Northampton), A T Pitts (Southfields), S O (Odessa), L Bartel (Hamp- 
stead), Dr. Goldsmith, and G Lill (Gringley-on-Hill). 

Correct SotvuTions or Prositem No. 3000 received from Frank Shrubsole 
(Faversham), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), E: J Winter Wood, 
Shadforth, W D Easton (Sunderland), F Dalby, D Tucker (Ilkley), 
Rev. A Mays (Bedford), k F Moon, F J S (Hampstead), Henry A 
Donovan (Listowel), TW Robinson (Grimsby), John M Moorat (Folke- 
stone), Reginald Gordon, E A Sunderland (Leeds), W (Campsie), 
Maurice FitzGerald (Cahirciveen), Sorrento, Edith Corser (Reigate), 
Martin F, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Victor Rush (St. Leonards), Captain 
Rurton, H Le Jeune, Frank Clarke (Bingham), H S Brandreth (San 
Remo), R Worters (Canterbury), A L Davis (Brighton), C E Perugini, 
W A Lillico (Edinburgh), and W Isaac (Sheerness-on-Sea). 


SotuTion oF Prospitem No. 2999.—By H. M. Pripeavux. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1. Q to B 6th Any move. 
2. mates. 


PROBLEM No. 3002.—By J. W. Aszort. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Game played in Championship Tournament at Sydney between 
Messrs. W. H. Jonas and J. H. Curistenson. 
(Petroff Defence.) 

wuiTe (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. C.) WHITE (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 20. P to B sth to R 4th 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoK B3rd |21.QtoK Ktznd K RtoK sq 

3. Pto Q 4th Kt takes P 22. B to Q and R to K sth 

A strong variation of the Russian defence There are many points of interest here, 
is seen here. bt the game snpears “4 pare veer lost by 

eee this premature offer of the exchange. B 

4 Kt takes P P to Q 4th waiting and consolidating, the ame miike 4 
5. Bto 8 grd B to K and due course have been Black's. White played 
6. P to QO B 3rd Castles the difficult defences in best style. 

7. Castles KttoK B3rd | 23. BtakesR P takes B 

Evidently Black does not care to exchange | 24. B to K 3rd R to Q Kt sq 
Knight for Bishop, and the move made is .PtoKR 3rd Kt takes B 
strongly defensive. 6. R takes Kt B takes Kt 

&. P to B qth P to 2 B 4th . P takes B ) tekes P 

9. Kt to Q and Q to Kt 3rd .R to Q sq ‘to O 4th 
ro. Kt (Q 2)toB3 Kt to B 3rd . P to Kt 4th to Kt 3rd 
11.RtoK *. P takes P ) to Kt 3rd R to QO sq 
12. Kt takes Kt = 
P takes P is not very good, but the play 


to QO and K to 

) to B 4th 
here loses a Pawn. Supposing 12. P takes P, P takes P 
Kt takes P; 13. B takes P (ch), K takes B; | ~°" K gy 
14. Kt takes Kt, B to Q B 4th; 15. B to | 34- to K ane 
K ard, Q takes Kt P, etc. The point isone | yt would have been better to force the 
full of complications, but Black seems to get exchange by Q to Q 3rd. Black failed here, 
the pull in any case. but he won the championship of the colony 
in this tournament. 
35. Oto Kt sth 8 to Q 3rd (ch) 
B to QO B qth 30. R to Kt jrd S to B sq 
Q to Q 3rd 37- Oto B ath 9 to B 3rd 
Kt to Kt sth 38. RtoK Bend BtoB sq 

) to K R 5rd 39: R (B and) toK 

P to © Kt jrd Kt and B to K 3rd 
B to Kt and 40. R to Kt 6th Resigns 


12. P tks P (dis. ch) 
13. Bto K jrd Q takes Kt 

14. P takes P 
15. Kt to QO qth 
16. K to R sq 
17. Q to B end 
18. P to Kt 3rd 
19. BtoQ B sq 





CHESS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Game played between Messrs. D. Forsytu and O. BALK. 
(Bishop's Gambit.) 


waite (Mr. F.) 
1. Pto K 4th 

2. P to K B 4th 
3. Bto B qth 

4. B takes P 

5. Kt to Q B ard 
©. B to Kt grd 

7. Kt to B 3rd 
8. P to Q 4th 

Although this move looks immediately 
useful and effective, it will be found, on 
<loser analysis, that White's centre, and his 
Queen's Pawn especially, remain afterwards 
a source of weakness. 


BLACK (Mr. B.) 
P to K 4th 
. P takes P 
P to Q 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 


wuite (Mr. F.) 
15. K to B end Kt to Kt 5 (ch) 
16. P takes Kt to B sth (ch) 
17. K to Kt and B takes BK 
18. QO to K and O Rta Qsq 
P to B 3rd 19. KR toK B sq QtoR 3rd 
B to B 4th 20.0 R to Q sq ° R to K sq 
Castles 21. Q to B 3rd P to K Kt 4th 

| 22, Kt to K 4th B to B 5th 

23. Pto K R 3rd 

P to K R 4th seems more forcible, and the 
reply is not obvious. If Q takes P, 24. R to 

R sq wins the Queen. White's game now 


goes to pieces. 

>to Kt grd 
N to R sq 
P to K B 4th 
R takes P 
K to K 4th 


BLACK (Mr. B.) 


B to Kt 3rd 
B to Kt sth 
Q to K and 


8. | 23. 
9. B takes P } 24. K Rto K sq 
10, P to K sth 25. R to Q 7th 
rr, Bto K 3rd 26, P takes P 

It is not clear why White did not Castle, | 27- S to B 3rd (ch) \ 
leaving himself with an attack of some force. | 28, to O 3rd P to Kt sth 
rhe play now is exciting, if not quite sound. 20. Pto K R 4th R to B 6th 
tr, > KttoQ and | 30. g to K anc 
12. Q to Q and . 
13. P takes B 
is. P takes Kt 


B takes Kt | 38. takes P (ch) 
Kt takes P | 32. Kt to Kt sth to Kt 6th 
Q takes P i Black wins. 


THE KEEPER OF THE GATE. 

Day after day, year after year, the Sheikh Muhammad 
Buazizi stands on duty in the courtyard of the caravan- 
serai of the Kaffirs, the n’zala of the Unbetievers, the 
fandak of the Christians: the National Hotel is known 
to the Arabs by all these names. The hotel stands high 
on the African hills, and looks over the Mediterranean, 
where the Sheikh sees many of the ‘‘ devil-ships’’ of the 
Unbelievers, and at times the Hassanneh, the S7dz-et- 
Turki, or El Bashir, the three ships that constitute the 
fleet of Sidi Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, Emperor of Morocco. 
Men come and go, tourists, commercial travellers, 
journalists, statesmen; to one and all Muhammad 
Buazizi is gravely polite. To him a Kaffir is a Kaffir, 
whether he be prince or pedlar; it is his duty to be 
courteous and useful to him, and he fulfils the duty to the 
letter. 

He wears the costume of a Moorish soldier—short 
baggy trousers, short embroidered jacket ; they set his 
figure off to great advantage. His turban and fez 
proclaim the man who has seen the Kaaba and thrown 
stones upon the Hill of Arafat; his beard is turning 
from black to greygand his skin suggests a life spent 
under a stronger sun than beats on Africa by the 
Mediterranean Sea. Thin and wiry, temperate to a 
degree, and possessing a gift of silence that nothing can 
disturb, he has something of the quality of the Sphinx: 
the complete aloofness from all the rest of humanity, the 
imposing dignity, the indifference to worldly things. He 
seldom leaves the courtyard of the hotel, where his gift of 
languages is in constant requisition; but I have seen 
him in the Soko on the great market-day, and noticed 
with astonishment the respect -with which tribesmen 
from the far south have treated him. 

Once, on the beach in the early morning, I had a 
glimpse of the other side of Buazizi’s life. An English- 
man staying at the National and taking an early ride 
was thrown by his spirited horse with no greater injury 
than a sprained ankle. On the verandah of the hotel 
commanding a long view of the shore, the Sheikh relaxed 
his rule of silence. ‘‘I see a -riderless barb,’’ he said 
gravely, pointing where my eye could not follow him; 
‘‘there has been an accident.’’ Two horses were stand- 
ing saddled on the terrace, one for me, another for a man 
who had not yet returned from his morning swim. ‘‘ Take 
the other horse,’’ I said, ‘‘and let us see what has 
happened.’’ The Sheikh swung himself into the saddle 
without a word, and we rode down to the beach, but 
as we reached it, he dropped the reins and galloped 
off at a racing paee that made natives and Euro- 
peans turn and stare, though they are accustomed to 
every variety of horsemanship. Clearly he had ridden 
all his life ; he seemed, while he remained in sight, to be 
part of the horse. An hour later. he was back at his 
post, apparently unconscious that he had ever leit it. 
After that incident my curiosity increased to. inquiry 
point, and after a long time and a great trouble. I fourd 
the key to the secret, a secret that brings into this 
modern world a suggestion of the days and nights 
when Harun al Raschid roamed Baghdad in disguise, 
or Mohammed preached Islam to an _ unbelieving 
people ready to slay him by stealth, Muhammad 
Buazizi, keeper of the gate to the hotel at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, is one of the chief agents 
and reporters of the new Messiah of Islam, another 
Sheikh Muhammad, no less a one than Muhammad es 
Senussi.. This keeper:of the gate, who will help you as 
occasion Calls, who lives poorly and works without holiday 
for scanty wage, has stood face to face with the Senussi 
in the Kufra Oasis, has prayed at the zowza of the 
Senussi’s father at Jerabub, has preached the greatness 
of Islam and the approach of the Jehad to the infidel, in 
parts of Northern Africa still unknown to Europeans. 
The Senussi has agents in every Mohammedan country, 
and Muhammad Buazizi, though seemingly a man ot 
small position, is one of the Senussi’s keenest eyes ard 
ears. All who come and all who go pass betore him ; 
every rumour born in the Legation reaches him; he 
knows the business of all men. Do the representatives 
of the Powers agree or disagree in council, the Sheikh 
hears; does a visitor come to the coast on political 
business, the Sheikh sees. He has his instructions ; some 
say he has a cipher code, too, but 1 am inclined to think 
his messages go by word of mouth, entrusted to mes- 
sengers who do not understand what they say. One 
messenger going back to Tafilalt with the camels delivers 
his charge to another, who takes it faithfully, and in woids 
precise, as far, perhaps, as Timbuctoo, and thence a thid 
takes it to the present headquarters of the Senussi, Gouro, 
in the hinterland of Wadai. There, in a place where 
telegraph wires and regular posts are unknown, Muham- 
mad -es Senussi keeps in touch with every movement that 
affects a cause whose adherents are said to number more 
than six millions of men who can bear arms. 

Because he can serve a great cause, and becauie he 
hopes to live inthe days when the Jehad is proclaimed, 
the Sheikh Muhammad Buazizi stands in the modest 
place of keeper of the gate. He speaks no evil of the 
Unbelievers, he bears them no ill-will pending the day when 
it will be permissible to take sword’ in hand to do battle 
for Islam, as in olden times. He has no friends, no wife, 
no children—or none, at least, in this cityof the.Nazaienes. 
Islam, and the Senussi déstined to revive*its glories, 
are his tie to life. It may chance ‘that his master 
will have need of his services in andther place; and 
then, without one tie to cut, he will pull up_his 
slippers, tighten his girdle, and depart in the direc- 
tion indicated by the word and the sign without wéapon 
or money or food. The first two he will not require, the 
last will be forthcoming from every quarter. -He may 
be found serving in China or India, under the British 
flag, or among the pilgrims to Mecca or Al Madirah ; 
he may be gathering native opinion, or’engaged on a 
mission to some capital of Europe. The work may vary, 
but the man will remain unaltered, save by the years, 
a keen observer, a simple liver, a model servant of 
his great master. I see-him now -as.though he stood 
before me, looking out over the-terrace where the ‘giant 
geraniums flower under the shade of the eucalyptus, 
his eyes turned away from the sea towards the South. 
waiting for a sign. re 
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BRITAIN’S GREAT BRIDGES. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


There is no doubt that the presence of a Court in 
the Metropolis is an excellent thing; and if their 
Majesties remain in town in winter it will much enliven 
Society. The renovations going on at Buckingham 
Palace arouse public interest because they promise and 
foretell this desirable residence. The climate of London 
in the foggy season is, indeed, so bad that it is no wonder 
if all who can escape it are glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity; and this is the great obstacle to a winter 
season that, from the point of view of trade prosperity, as 
well as of social interest and brightness, would be very 
beneficial. The London County.Council has just appointed 
a Committee to consider the question of improving the 
state of London’s winter atmosphere by means of fog-pre- 
vention. If that end could be attained, not only would 
Court and Society in the winter enliven more thoroughly 
our social condition, but the gain to our health, as well 
as to our purses and to the cleanliness of our homes, 
would be enormous. A week of fog in London means 
the expenditure of many thousands of pounds on artificial 
lighting, on new or dry-cleaned draperies for our houses, 
and, above all, on doctors and chemists. By far the most 
fatal diseases in our climate are the respiratory ones : 
where a fever carries off its tens, bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and the consumption that they often bring on, carry 
off their hundreds of victims. To be exact, the 
respiratory diseases year after year take about one 
hundred thousand persons from our midst, while smallpox, 
measles, scarlet fever, typhus, and enteric altogether 
are responsible for between 20,000 and 25,000 deaths. 
It is the respiratory diseases, then, that we in this climate 
have chiefly to dread, and it is the melancholy truth that 
a week or even a few days of London fogs immensely 
increases the death-rate from these causes: often some 
days of fog have more than doubled the week’s average 
mortality returns, simply by causing deaths from chest 
complaints. And every death over the average means 
numerous cases of bronchitis or pneumonia that eventually 
recover, and so are never numbered. 


Fog in itself probably never can be obliterated from 
England. Surrounded by the sea as we are, our climate 
must be moist. .This has its advantages. Our soft, 
mellow voices, and our beautiful complexions, carried 
often on to middle life, are characteristic of English- 
women, and depend very largely upon the moisture of 
our national atmosphere ; but, alas! so do our prevalent 
English fogs. London in particular must have fog, 
because she is seated near the mouth of the Thames, in 
a valley, with acres of swamp in Essex between her and 
the sea; but fog fer se is not insupportable—it is the 
smoke in the London fog that makes it so painful, so 
destructive to our health and our habitations. If the Smoke 
Prevention Acts which already exist were more rigidly 
applied, there would be at once a great difference. 
Every Londoner knows that columns of black smoke are 


allowed to be poured forth from the chimneys of factories 
in defiance of the law. I have often gone on a foggy 
day past a large furniture manufactory in the neighbour- 
hood of my home to the office of a newspaper opposite 
an electric-lighting power station, and have seen the 
chimneys at each of these places pouring forth,’ for 
hours at a stretch, streams of black smoke, three or 
four feet in width. This could, and should, be stopped 
forthwith, under laws that now exist But, after all, it is 
the domestic chimneys, the fires on millions of private 
hearths, that do most mischief. At immense expense, 
the drainage of house by house in large towns has been 
improved so as to reduce the death-rate from fevers 
immensely; and if it were but realised that the respir- 
atory diseases are really the most fatal, and that they are 
to a great extent the product of smoky fogs, improve- 
ment would be found to be as possible in regard to our 
domestic fireplaces as to the other sanitary arrangements. 


Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, has erected, at his 
own charge, a memorial to his late beautiful and brilliant 
wife that would assuredly have pleased her more than 
any other device. He has built, at a cost of £1359,a 
new building for a home for destitute girls in her native 
town, Sunderland, and it was opened last week. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. Parker took a deep interest in that 
particular charity’s work. Edifices to benefit the coming 
generations are surely better than blocks of monumental 
marble ; and memorials to noble women departed are 
the better for serving and helping their own sex. Another 
instance of the practical application of this principle, 
though in a very different line, is the annual course of 
lectures given as a memorial of the late Duchess of 
Leinster at Alexandra College, Dublin. They are called 
after her, ‘‘ the Hermione Lectures,’’ and the subjects 
are always those of high culture. This year a large 
audience of ladies assembled to hear a course on ‘‘ Recent 
Excavations in Greece.”’ 


There have been many beautiful instances of the deep 
friendships that women who remain unmarried can some- 
times form with each other, and that serve them in mature 
years as a compensation in some sort for the lack of 
family life. The death has taken place of Miss Charlotte 
Robinson, who bore this intimate home-making relation 
for many years towards Miss Emily Faithfull, the 
well-known author. Miss Robinson has the further 
interest of having built up for herself a successful 
business in a line that few women have adopted. She 
was a decorative artist, making a speciality of the 
interior fitting and furnishing of houses. Her business 
was established in Manchester, where she was much 
admired, and where Miss Faithfull went to live with 
her friend. Their house was in Plymouth Grove, which 
has the distinction of having also been the place of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s (Charlotte Bronté’s biographer’s) resid- 
ence. Among the most important commissions that 
Miss Robinson received were the decoration of the 

RUSSIAN BLOUSE IN CARACUL AND CHINCHILLA. Mayor’s apartments in the Manchester Town Hall, and 
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A Good Beginning is Half the Battle, 


so see that you begin your day well by taking a cup of Van Houten’s Cocoa at 
breakfast time. It is a nourishing and satisfying beverage, strengthening the 
body for the coming fatigues of the day, and fortifying the nerves against the 
strain of the rush and tear of this work-a-day world. 


By Van Houten’s special process of manufacture the subtle delicacy of the 
finest cocoa beans is retained, while an added value is given to the resulting 
beverage by the increased ease with which it can be digested. Appetising to 
the palate, and enticing by ite delicious aroma. 


Sold by all Grocers. Don’t forget to order a tin next time! 





the furnishing and decoration of the great hotel erected 
in-the city by the railway directors. The late Queen, 
ever willing to help and encourage new work suitable 
for women, appointed Miss Robinson formally ‘‘ Home 
Art Decorator to Her Majesty.’’ It ought to be 
remarked that before going into business Miss Robin- 
son spent some years, both at home and in Paris and 
Italy, in deliberate preparation for her artistic work. 
That full, patient preparation is all-important, and has 
almost invariably preceded any successful career, is a 
lesson that women generally sadly require. 


Fashion in fur is depicted in its smartest in our Illus- 
trations. Both comfortable and cAzc is that Russian 
blouse in caracul, fastened with Parisian diamond buttons, 
and confined at the waist with a belt of black leather, 
having a diamend buckle, and finished with handsome 
revers and cuffs in ‘chinchilla. The hat is harmoniously 
designed, with a black velvet crown and a brim of chin- 
chilla. The other is a smart little coat in sealskin. Note 
the square postilion - tails, while the Empire belt of silk 
obviates that thickening of the waist -line which is 
normally one of the objections to this beautiful fur. 
The belt is fastened with Parisian diamond buttons. 
The collar, revers, and cuffs are of ermine, with a jabot 
and end cuff of drooping lace. The hat is of velvet, 
the brim lined with white, and trimmed with a band of 
jewelled embroidery beneath the brim, and plumes on 
top. Fur capes, and not coats, appear to have been the 
form in which the magnificent gifts of this class from the 
ladies of Canada to the Duchess of Cornwall and York 
have been presented. This will, no doubt, help to keep 
capes in fashion in fur. H.R.H. has received several of 
these splendid gifts from the ladies of different towns 
through which she has passed. Furs are, of course, one 
of the leading products of Canada. Nature dresses the 
animals in thick coats to steel them against the bitter 
cold winters of the American Continent, and»man robs 
the poor beasties for his own comfort. 


I wonder why alterations to furs are so exceedingly 
expensive when the fur-sewers are amongst the most 
miserably paid of all workers? The smallest alteration 
to a sealskin or sable garment, though involving no 
new fur, is charged several pounds to do by the furriers ; 
and before buying a costly fur one ought to see one’s 
way to endow the thing with three or four hundred 
pounds, ‘‘ on trust, to use the income for its life,’’ of 
course ; for it will cost the interest on that sum to keep the 
garment up tothe changes of fashion. The alterations 
this winter from the older fashions in furs will be tolerably 
complete. The high collars are disappearing ; though 
some of the new garments are still so made, it is unwise 
to buy them, as it gives a rather old-fashioned aspect at 
once. <A deep turn-down collar, preferably of a different 
fur, with or without revers, turned back on the chest, but 
not open at the throat, is the thing. Capes will always 
be more or less in vogue in furs, as they are so easily 
thrown on and off, and there are so many circumstances 
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BOLERO IN SEALSKIN AND ERMINE. 


in which it is convenient to discard the fur for a short 
time that it is always a point to have it in a form easy to 
slip off... Coats, however, are decidedly first in fashion. 
The sac coat, three-quarter length, slightly sloped in to 
the figure, is perhaps the best style. Unless the 
wearer is slim and tall, the coat should not be a 
perfectly loose sac, but should just indicate, though 
not closely outline, the waist. The new muffs are 
flat, not cylindrical. They are, in fact, almost bag- 
shaped, for, in addition to their flatness, they are 
wider at the bottom than at the top. The older form 
of round muff is made rather large, and is usually pro- 
vided with three or four smart removable linings, which, 
having wires run round at the depth of the muff, are thus 
retained sufficiently firmly, and are changed without diffi- 
culty to harmonise with the costume or bonnet worn. Light 
and delicate colours are always chosen for these removable 
linings. 


Brown is extremely fashionable ; it is indeed an ideal 
winter colour for winter dress—not too bright to affront 
the dark or muggy days, and not too dull to respond to 
glints of sunshine with pleasant lights and shadows in 
the folds of its draperies. A rich red, too, can be worn 
with brown to increase its brightness. I do not advo- 
cate trimming the brown with red, but a hat and a 
stock tie, and an underskirt may serve to give the 
tone of added brightness on suitable occasions. One 
of the virtues of a brown frock, however, is that 
it can be trimmed with any colour; there is, perhaps, 
nothing but violet that is antagonistic. Blue with 
brown is charming. A _ cigar-brown face-cloth with 
a vest of folded white chiffon edged by an outer vest of 
turquoise velvet, on which tiny gold buttons are placed, 
the blue repeated in the collar, and a band round the 
turned-back cuffs, the skirt strapped with brown glacé 
in its own tone, outlined with blue cord, is an illustration. 
A rich cream—the tone of real thick cream—again, is 
excellent with brown ; and for gayer tastes, amber, 
orange, or watercress-green are all waiting ready for 
harmonious combination. 


Strapping is used almost to an. excess. A gown of 
one material will be almost hidden by elaborate strappings 
of another fabric,:sometimes to so complete a degree 
that it is not surprising to learn that an entire bodice 
has been made in each material, and the pattern 
of the strapping cut out from the top one, which 
is then stitched on to the under one. Thus, I was 
informed, was constructed a gown in a delicate grey 
taffetas strapped all over with a darker grey face- 
cloth. Another such dress was of black taffetas, the 
skirt almost covered with curved strappings of black 
cloth; the bodice was. similarly decorated, having a 
bolero in front falling like a flounce loose from a yoke of 
red panne, spotted with white, and over a deep Empire 
belt of the same spotted panne. Fur is being used on a 
good many dresses as trimming, and is combined with 
white guipure. FILOMENA. 
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A memorable innovation marked the opening of the 
autumn series of Symphony Concerts at the Queen’s Hall 
on Saturday, Oct. 26, The original programme, which 
included the ‘‘Tragic Overture’’ of Brahms, was 
rearranged to substitute for it the military marches of 
Dr. Elgar, which had already~ been received with great 





ATMA L 


that has already been familiarised to us as indicative 
of the coloured races by Mr. Taylor. Mr. Mark Ham- 
bourg played very beautifully the solo part of the 
Fourth Concerto in D minor of Rubinstein. His 
execution is masterly and beyond reproach. Madame 
Lillian Blauvelt was suffering from a severe cold, 
and unable to sing; but Miss Florence Schmidt 
sang extremely well a song from ‘‘ Lakmé ”’ of Délibes. 


a. - Te 


and subsequently gave a double encore. 
quintet of Schumann was played by the quartet and 
M. de Pachmann; and Miss Helen Henschel made 
her first appearance here as the vocalist. 

The Promenade Concerts are still extraordinarily 
popular. The ‘‘ British Night,’’ on Tuesday, Oct. 22, was 
marked by the great success of Dr. Elgar’s military 











THE ICE-BREAKING RAILWAY FERRY STEAMER ‘“* SCOTIA.”* 


The new tce-breaking ratlway ferry steamer, the“ Scotia,’ was recently launched from the Elswick Works. She has been built to the order of the Ministry of Ratlways and Canals, Canada, and 1s intended 
for the carriage of ratlway trains across the Straits of Canso to and from Port Mulgrave, in Nova Scotia. The “ Scotia’’ has been constructed also as an tce-breaker, in order that she may be able to cope 
with the large masses of tce that drift into the Straits with the tides and winds during the winter months. She can carry an express locomotive and tender and nine Pullman cars. 


applause and marked interest at the Promenade Concerts. 
To prefer voluntarily a comparatively new English com- 
poser before a German composer of such well-known 
genius is gratifying to English lovers of national music. 
However, there was a still more interesting performance 
in the first hearing of Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s latest 


On Oct. 26 at St. James’s Hall the first of the winter 
series of the Saturday Popular Concerts began. The 
quartet was performed by the already familiar Mr. 
Alfred Gibson, Mr. Carl Fuchs, and Fraulein Wietrowetz, 
one stranger only being introduced, Herr Friedrich. 
The balance and perfection of the rendering of the 


marches. They have all the elements of success in bold 
martial themes, calculated to stir the blood and quicken 
the pulse of the most indifferent civilian. The Professor 
of Music at Columbia University, Dr. E. A. Macdowell, 
has composed an “ Indian Suite,’’ built up on melodies 
collected from the North American Indians, and this was 


heard for the first time on the ‘‘ British Night.” Mr. 


‘*Canzonetta Quartet ’’ of Mendelssohn were appreciated 
Wood again conducted in a masterly manner.—M. I. H, 


orchestral composition, the ‘‘ Toussaint 1’Ouverture.’’ 
by marked applause. M. Vladimir de Pachmann played 


The music has a strange pathos, and a barbaric scale 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. hinttele, and effects, horses and carriages, and live and duieghters. The residue of his property he leaves in 
dead stock at Stowe House, and also all moneys in any equal shares to his sons. 
bank, and an annuity of £2500 per annum; subject The will (dated Feb. 10, 1896), with five codicils (dated 
thereto the testator directs his trustees to divide the March 19, 1896, Sept. 20, 1898, Nov. 28, 1899, June 27 
residue of the income equally between all his children and July 2, 1901), of Mr. George Ledgard Bristow, of 
until the death of his'wife, when the whole of his estate is 2, Cedars Road, Clapham Common, a member of the firm 
to be divided equally between such children, subject to of Messrs. W ilson, Bristows, and Carpmael, 1 , Copthall 
with the furniture and effects, to his daughter Louisa their bringing into hotchpot any moneys OF securhies Buildings, who died on Sept. 19, was proved on Oct. 23 
Mary, and £50,000 is to be held, upon trust, for her and advanced or transferred to them in testator’s lifetime. by Mrs. Mary Bristow, the widow, Miss Emily Caroline 
her children ; £100,000 each to his sons; and annuities The will (dated July 19, 1900) of Mr. Thomas tes Bristow, the daughter, Arnold Wilson Bristow and 
of £60 each to his butler, David Rippen, and his coach- Marson, of Parsons Mead, Ashtead, who died on Sept. 5, Arthur George Bristow, the sons, and Henry Cooke, the 
man, Charles Taverner. He appoints all his interest was proved on Oct. 22 by Arthur Thomas Marson mad son-in-law, the executors, the value of the estate being 
under the will of his uncle, Robert Oliverson, to his Lionel James Marson, the sons, and Charles de Winton £31,744. [he testator gives £1300, and his household 
three children; and in £10,000, the funds of his marriage Kitcat, the executors, the v: alue of the estate amounting furniture, and such an annual sum as with tHe income of 
settlement, to his children Harold Arthur and Louisa to £123, 552. The testator give s £10,000 each to his certain invested funds makes up £1200 per annum, to his 
Mary. The residue of his property he leaves as to four children except his son Arthur Thomas, who succeeds to wife ; £300 to Henry Cooke; £100 to Miss S. Perry ; 
sixths to his son Cecil Henry, and one sixth each to his his business ; £500 each to his executors ; and £100 to and legacies to Ara [he residue of his property 
other two children. his daughter Lilian Agnes Nicholl. The residue of his he leaves to his children 

The will (dated Feb. 3, 1894), with a codicil (dated property he leaves to his children. The will (dated Jan. 28, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 4, 1900), of Mr. William Francis Gordon, late of The will (dated Dec. 20, 1897) of Mr. Joseph Charles- Nov. 26 following), of Mr. Robert Abraham Brewster 
Stowe, in the City of Lichfield, ].P. for the County of worth, J.P., of Lofthouse Park, Wakefield, and Glenapp French - Bre wster, of 5, Chester Square, S.W., and 
Stafford, who died on Sept. 9, was proved at Lich- Castle, Ballantrae, N.B., who died on May 27, was 62. Merrion Square, Dublin, formerly M.P. for Port- 
field on Oct. 21, by three of his executors—-namely, his proved on Oct. 21 by Mrs. Eva Gwenelin Charlesworth, arlington, who died on May 20, was proved on Oct. 23 
son Colin Gordon, his son-in-law the Rev. Julian Edward the widow, Charles Ernest Charlesworth, the brother, and by Robert Gray Watson, Captain Robert Leigh 
Chichester Patterson, and his daughter Mrs. A. L. Peake ; Trevor Eyton, the executors, the value of the estate being Pemberton, and Gilbert John Smallpiece, three of the 
the testator’s widow, the other executor, having renounced £114,012. The testator gives £500, and an annuity of executors, the value of the estate being £77,040. The 
probate. The gross real and personal estate was sworn at £250, to be increased to £500 should she cease to re side testator bequeaths £1000 per annum and his household 
£172,705 os. §d., and the net estate at £172,534 10s. 10d. ; at Glenapp Castle, to his wife, these annuities to be furniture in London to his wife ; $300 each to Louis 
estate duty being paid amounting to £11,246 13s. 1od. in addition to her jointure of £750; Lofthouse Hall to Montford and Mrs. Montford ; #100 each to his 
The testator gives to his wife all the furniture, plate, his eldest son; and £5000, upon trust, for each of his executors; and legacies to servants. He settles his 


The will (dated May 23, 1900) of Mr. Richard Oliverson, 
of 37, Gloucester Square, who died.on July 28, was 
proved on Oct. 17 by Cecil Henry Oliverson and Harold 
Arthur Oliverson, the sons, and Henley Frederick 
Dodgson, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£463.718. The testator bequeaths his leasehold residence, 
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SUPPLYING SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
PURCHASERS 

DIRECT FROM 

THEIR OWN FACTORY, SAVING 
ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


SKETCH OF A LADY’S FITTED CASE gay Gk os 


Recently eee and Manufactured throughout by DREW & SONS, TO SELECT FROM. 
for Wedding Presentation. seteigecie 


fetwal — PATENT "EN ROUTE” TEA PATENT | 
DREW & SONS, Makers of AND LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD F:BRE TRUNKS. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. These squares are prepared in 13 Varieties (MULLIGATAWNY, JULIENNE, 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. GRAVY, &c.), and should find a place in every store-room, being invaluable for making 
soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any reasonable length 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, of time and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 Squares. 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. [=) 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s, 6d. wath Bottle. ONE a SQUARE 


[2 ‘Nutrient Value Double that of Ordinary Bioodlate. | WL VARS A PINT E/N HAR 
| | (OF STRONG NUTRITIOUS SOUP 


SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING GROCERS & STORES. 


Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining the Squares, please communicate at once with the Manufacturers, 


E. LAZENBY & SON, LTD. 18 Trinity St., LONDON. S.E. 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 
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OCOLATE | a 





i sass MAMA abbots btu alabbagnabtbs tel labaaosene. sie 


“Extreme Digestibility. In Boxes, 26. In Packets, 1/-, 6d. Delicious Flavour. 
143, New Bond Street, London. aig pee 
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Remember the Prince of Wales’s 
—— Fund, 
Bank of England, E.C. 


SEND A CASE OF BOVRIL TO THE SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT. 














It will be one of the most acceptable and 
useful Christmas Presents that Tommy Atkins 
can receive. He knows the value of Bovril in 
warding off enteric and other fevers, in strength- 
ening and sustaining him on trying marches, in 
restoring him to health and vigour. He knows 
that there is only one Bovril; he doesn’t want to 
experiment with untried substitutes lacking the 
vital principles that have made Bovril the friend 
of the soldier at the front. 

















the time to send Packages to reach the Soldiers in time for Christmas. 




















The very choicest of America’s Tobacco crops are retained 
for the manufacture of 


SWEET CAPORAL 
CIGARETTES 


| which are made in the heart of the 
greatest and finest tobacco = growing 


\ ee Hy ar “p ‘T i | » 
So gs (aot Va, «= «country in the World. 


Now sold at a popular price 


10 for 2:d. 


High Standard of Quality Absolutely 
Maintained. 


PSA 


ar - ; ; A 
Bee aa od 


CARRYING TOBACCO TO MARKET. 





Manufactured by The American Tobacco Co., New Work, U.S.A. 





estate in the County of Dublin on his son Arthur Ord ; 
and the estates in Sligo and Roscommon on his son 
Henry Gerald. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for the purchase of real estate, which he 
settles on his eldest son, Robert Abraham. 

The will (dated Sept. 18, 1900) of Mr. George Soole, of 
Easthams, Hendon Lane, Finchley, who died on Sept. 19, 
was proved on Oct. 19 by Mrs. Elizabeth Soole, the widow, 
and George Soole, the son, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £39,212. Subject to a small annuity to his 
sister, the testator leaves all his property, upon trust, to 
pay the income thereof to his wife during her widowhood, 
or of an annuity of £500 should she again marry. On her 
death or remarriage he gives fifty preference and fifty 
ordinary shares in M. B. Foster and Son, Limited, to his 
son George, and the ultimate residue between his children 
Alice, Elizabeth, Caroline, Mildred, Frederick Watson, 
and Laurence Hedde. 

The will (dated Feb. 14, 1900), with two codicils (dated 
May 21, 1900, and Jan. 24, 1901), of Colonel Benjamin 
Blaydes Haworth-Booth, J].P., D.L., of Hull Bank Hall, 
near Hull, who died on June 5, was proved on Oct. 18 
by Benjamin Booth Haworth-Booth and Digby Clifton 
Haworth - Booth, the sons, and Arthur Rollit, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £37,398. The 
testator bequeaths £3000 each to his sons Francis 
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for, and an annuity of £50 to, his daughter Lifian 
Theodora; £300 to his wife, Mrs. Cordelia Haworth- 
Booth, who is otherwise provided for; £1000 to 
his daughter Mrs. Edith Mildred Cordelia Cammell ; 
£2000 each to his daughters Mrs. Geraldine 
Theresa Cammell and Mrs. Violet Laura Walmesley ; 
£50 to the Yorkshire Society’s Schools, Westminster 
Bridge Road; £100 to Annie Dickinson; and legacies to 
grandchildren and others. He gives the property in Bishop 
Lane, Sewer Lane, and Humber Dock Street to his son 
Francis Fitzgerald for life, and then for his children. 
Other property in Yorkshire is to go and be enjoyed with 
the settled Cottingham estates; and certain pictures, 
plate, and other articles are to devolve as heirlooms there- 
with. The residue of his property he leaves to his son 
Benjamin. 

The will (dated Jan. 7, 1856), with a codicil (dated 
May 12, 1866), of Mr. Charles Hedges, of Newnham 
Murren, Wallingford, senior partner in the banking house 
of Hedges, Wells, Monel, Harding, and Co., who died on 
Aug. 2, was proved in the Oxford District Registry on 
Oct. 1 by Francis Edward Hedges, the son, the value of 
the real and personal estate being £31,909. The testator 
bequeaths £1500 each to his sons, except his son John 
Henry; £50 to Richard Deacon; and £10 each to his 
clerks. The residue of his property he leaves, on trust, 
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The will (dated Nov. 12, 1898), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 19, 1900), of Miss Isabella Manbey, of 26, Mont-* 
pelier Crescent, Brighton, who died on Sept. 17, was 
proved on Oct. 15 by the Rev. George Henley Manbey, 
Mrs. Mary Jane Manbey, and Edward Palmer Landen, 
the executors, the value of the estate being £27,447. Ile 
testatrix gives £1000 to the Sussex County Hospital ; 
£5000, upon trust, for the widow of her brother George, for 
life, and then between the Sussex County Hospital, the 
Brighton and Hove Dispensary, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals; 45000 each, upon trust, 
for the Rev. George Henley Manbey, Mary Jane 
Manbey, William John Manbey, and May Manbey; 
£2000, upon trust, for Mrs. Elizabeth Blanche Jones for 
life, and then for her daughter Effie Maclannan; and 
Z100 to E. P. Landon. The residue of her property 
she leaves to the Rev. G. H. Manbey, W. J. Manbey, and 
Mrs. E. B. Jones. 








Mr. Beerbohm Tree entrusted Messrs. Oetzmann and 
Co. with the supply of furniture for the production of 
‘“‘The Last of the Dandies’’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Oct. 24. They have also supplied the furniture for the 
new play, ‘‘ The Sentimentalist,’’? produced at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre on Oct. 26. 








Fitzgerald and Digby Clifton; £1000, upon trust, 














The. 
exander GJarB. -  vonoon, w. 
City Showrooms— 
Manufacturine Company. 125 « 126, FENCHURCH { TREET, £.0, 
THE NEW LUCKY PIG SCENT CHARMS. 


THE COMPANY’S LATEsT NOVELTY. 
4 Regd. No. 373,523. 


“AN EXCELLENT FOOD, 


admirably adapted to the Wants of Infants and Young Persons.” 
Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 


THE PRE-EMINENT FIRM FOR 


DRESSING BAGS. 


OVER 200 TO SELECT FROM. £2 18s. 6d. to £530, 


NEW PICTORIAL CATALOCUE, 
THE FINEST EVER ISSUED, POST FREE 
TOANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Bx-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, lreland. 


Neaves 
rood 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Woman's 
Exhibition, 
Zondon, 1900. 


Plain Gold. Lucky Pig Scent Charm. 
gct., 19-3 15ct., BT =§% 18ct., BA. 
Studded with Turquoise, 


oct., 27.6; 15ct., 38 6; 18ct., 43/-. 


Plain Gold, Lucky Pig Scent Charm. 
gct. 18/- rsct., = 3 18ct., 36-. 
Studded with Turquoise, 
oct. 21,65 15ct., 28 G; 18ct., 33/-, J i ceannaneRnEnaEDnnaEnenenand 

) ) 3] aes a a “ HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS ”— 
3 oe Lancet. 


Established nearly 80 Years. 


Plain get. Gold Scent 

Ball, studded with 

Turquoise, 30/- 7 
Plain 1sct. Gold do.,50/- No. 463.—Lady’s Finest Morocco Leather Dre: 

3-—Lady ssi * 
» Bet. 4 1» 58/6 Rich Quality Silk, and completely fitted with a Se ot Tallet ned 
Travelling Requisites in Hand-Chased Repoussé Silver, The 
most successful Rag ever introduced, £18 18. 


Chased oct. Gold Scent 
ball, 21 -. 
Chased isct. Gold, 35/- 
Chased 18ct. Gold, 42/- 
Chased Silver, §/- 
Chased Silver Gilt, 7/6. 


Very Heavy 1r8ct. Gold, 
studded all over with 
Fine Quality Diamonds. 

£14 10s. 








“There is Nothing so Powerful as Truth.” 


The truth about 1902 





is that 
Ist. — They 
2nd. —They 
3rd.— They 
4th, — They 


are 


are more 


durable. 
BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE’S FOOD. 


reduced to 55s. per pair. ———————_ i | 
are | 
| 

{ 


of best quality only. 


are guaranteed for 13 months, 


“A PERFECT FOOD for Infants? 2zii.2 7a 


NEAVE’S FOOD has for some time been used in the 
RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


SPECIAL TO MOTHERS. — If the directions given on each tin are followed, the infantile 
system may be regulated without the aid of medicine. | 


“Absolute Perfection, 








Wired or beaded edges optiona!’ 
Of all Cycle Agents. 





Trade Mark. 
} 


} 


i 


The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and Branches. 


ROBERTSONS 


Dundee J R Whisky 

















FINEST ENGLISH WATCHES, 
REPEATERS, CHRONOGRAPHS, 
GALENDARS, IN GOLD GASES. 


For Home, Indian, and Colonial Use. 





“ae puometer, with Minutes 
: . £90. Seconds Chronograph. £2 
or Soe a iz 
foun, Guatterssaba Mincten® mae.) S10, Half Chronometer. Repeating Houry’ i 
ts Minutes and Seconds Split uarters, and Minutes; Minutes wt! 
bes aph for timing First and nds Chronograph ; Q 
ie th aie cond Horses. adar, A Trnumph 


E MOST COM 


. 











Gn cacquisile old Uended scotch whishy 
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J, NEWTON MAPPIN, 


FITTED SUIT CASES. ial a “a 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES, POST FREE. 














Seo that you get the genuin> article which has 
“ASPINALLS” name & medals stamped on every tin 
Take no substitutes, however plausibly introduced, 





Use ‘‘ASPINALL’S” special Decorative Enamel for 
inside and outside work, such as Dining-rooms, 
Drawing-rooms, Bedrooms, Halls, Libraries, Con- 
servatories, and for all kinds of wood & plaster work. 
IS BASILY APPLIED 
ABSOLUTELY NON-POISONOUS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL Ltd., New Cross, London, S.E. 
Paris Depot : 24, Rue Alibert. U.S.A. : 98, Beekman St., New York. 


The ‘‘ Baden Baden’’ Lady’s Travélling Case, in finest selected Crocodile Skin, completely fitted with 
richly chased Sterling Silver Requisites, as illustrated. Size 20in. Price 45 Guineas. 


Only London Addresses— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C., & 


(Facing the Mansion House,) 


I58 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


SHEFFIELD — MANCHESTER— NICE— JSOHANNESBURG— 


THB ROYAL WORKS. ST.ANN’S SQUARE. PLACE JARDIN PUBLIC. 6, VON BRANDIS SQUARE, 




















Registered No., 342,186/7. 


FOX'S PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEE. 


SO DESIGNED AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO KNEE, AND TO FIT 
CLOSELY TO THE LEG WITH EVEN PRESSURE WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. 


Made in Two Weights, “HEAVY" and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours. Shade Cards on A pplication. 


The “ HEAVY” Weight or “ REGULATION” Quality is the same as originally made for His Majesty’s Government, and now supplied in large quantities 
by FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., for the use of Troops on Active Service. 





FOR LADIES & CHILDREN. 
IN “LIGHT” WEIGHT, 
With Spats, 1O/= per Pair. 
Without Spats, G/= per Pair. 














REQUIRED. J) SUPPORT a — — 

a aan Term, se — =) WITH SHOES 
pe — == TROUSERS — AND WITH 

ANY LEG. [= =— NOLEG covenna = TO KEEP es fe 


as, F AND ARE — 5 ‘“ = THE LEG a " 
MADE OF §6=s Ye j HAS EVER BEEN : — WITHOUT 


ALL Wool. f= str = =< DRY 
om ‘ 7 comrort- Yea INVENTED EQUAL ‘(Geeme] IN WET 


oR SNOW. 
TO THE 
“PUTTEE.” 


per pair (Either Weight), > : 4 wi _— 7 = 3 = } (Either Weight) per pair, 
WITHOUT SPATS. Serre SRA ewe WITH SPATS, 


“antiane' FOX BROTHERS & CO.. Ltd., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


STOCKINGS 
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THE CASE FOR THE ROOK. 
At the end of the breeding-season comes the farmers’ 
rook-shooting, which I, for one, never take part in: I 
have too much regard for the labours of both the adult 
and the young birds. About the roots of each of the 
turnip-plants there may gather scores of wire-worms, 
which eat the turnips; in the crops of young rooks 
which have been shot are found myriads of these 
wire - worms, or it may be that they are filled 
with grubs of various sorts, the larve of cock- 
chafers, etc. In fact, in my opinion—that of a tenant 
farmer who is forced to make things pay—all the rook’s 
acts of depredation ought to be forgotten if we carefully 
consider the great services he renders to the agriculturist. 
Beetles, tipula (Daddy Longlegs grubs), warble grubs, 
oak-leaf roller caterpillars, and the caterpillars of the 
diamond-backed moth he devours. The game-preserver 
may grudge the birds their plundering of his nests, 
but the farmer is in gratitude bound to spare them. A 
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lot of young birds at the rook-shooting time are still 
unable to take a flight of any distance, but others are, 
happily for themselves, able to fly well. I am persuaded 
that the old parent birds often —foreseeing a shooting 
raid—get these out of the way, and so they secure life for 
a number of their young who might have been sacrificed. 
They betake themselves in parties to their rootings about 
the elms upon outlying pastures. Daily they grow stronger 
on the wing, and learn the ways and means of living. 
Like all long-lived creatures, the rook is temperate in 
eating, and he is capable of going a long time without 
food—a faculty which stands him in good stead during 
hard winters. Ina long frost or a prolonged drought he 
is a most determined robber, and when he is on what he 
knows to be forbidden ground, he posts a sentinel to 
give warning of the approaching farmer or watcher. 
He is known to take the eggs of such favourite 
birds as the thrush and the blackbird, whose nests 
are open, and therefore soon discovered and plundered. 
But this is no doubt where his proper food is scarce; and 


if man had not been so eager in the destruction of some 
of our birds of prey, who are the natural enemies of him 
and his, rooks would be less plentiful in some districts. 
Still, I for one have no desire to see their numbers 
decrease, so certain am I| of their value; and | 
believe the rook will become even more valuable 
as time goes on. I know of a new rookery which 
was established in the grounds of a friend of my 
own. Under the trees where the birds built, the family 
had seats and little tables, on which tea was Jaid whenever 
weather permitted. The position became untenable owing 
to the litter from the birds, so the family had their seats 
placed in another part of the grounds. Then the rooks 
moved also, and again built overhead, so our friends 
good-naturedly put up with the temporary inconvenience. 
Many of our more attractive, and some of our useful, 
migratory birds are becoming yearly scarcer. If this 
continues, the rook, the starling, and even the sparrow 
will be more and more valued ; for farming would be a 
poor game but for our bird-labourers. | OWEN FARMER. 























Have you a Piano? Almost everyone has. 
Ah! only a little. 


YOU SUPPLY THE EXPRESSION AND SOUL. 


THE APOLLO 


PIANO PLAYER. 


But can you play it? 

By buying an APOLLO to attach to. your 

Piano, you can have the most perfect music of all kinds played 
on your own instrument in a faultless manner. 


WE SUPPLY THE TECHNIQUE. 


your own room at a cost of 1'd. per bath. 
illustrated books entitled 


who write C.B. CENTURY 


UXURIOUS BATHS, Hot-Air or Vapour, . QE EE NX " 
+ perfumed or medicated, on the Turkish principle, can be had i: : ~ SN 
Arn TOON a ; he Valuable and beautifully NN Say \ WW 

Hygiene,” ‘The AY + is \\ \ 


“Health, Strength, < Arif recente 
Philosophy of Health and ~ogg 8 and others, will be sent free to all Seley . ING \ 

; ; THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd., \ WA X\\ 

; Dept. 357, 203, Regent Street, London, W. \ \ 








\X 








Most Harmless, 
Efféctual, Per- 


For over 30 years has never failed 
to restore Grey or Faded Hair 
a in a few days. 
It preserves, arrests falling, 
TA and causes a luxuriant 
growth of Hair. 
IS NOT A DYE, BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER, 
Circulars and Analyst’s Certificate Post Free. 
Sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, &c., in Cases, 10/6 each. 


niga’ HAIR RESTORER 





“yout” R, HOVENDEN & SONS, Ltd. 


| 80-33, Berners St., W., & 91-95, City Road, F.C., London. 














Some points why the 


APOLLO 


is the best Piano Player ever 
offered to the Public 
The Music-rolls are . . 


SELF RE-WINDING 


Oratorios, Chamber 


paniments, in 


A child can play all Music—either Operas, 
Music, or 
ANY KEKEY at will; 
no Knowledge of Music is necessary. 





All Music can be played 
IN ANY KEY 


by means of a_ transposing 





screw. 

It is easily pedalled, and 
responds quickly to the action 
of the foot. ‘There is no strain 
on the muscles, as in other 
attachments. 

The Pedals are adjustable 
to suit the Performer. 

Anyone can play it. 

It is constructed to suit extreme 


climates. 


In fact, it is the most perfect 


have made in your 
Player.’ Its artistic purpose is achieved 
by rapidity and correctness of execu- 
tion, the delicately adjusted tempo 
stop, and the transposing attachment. 
I wish you well-deserved success.” 


Accom-= 
and 


VLADIMIR 
DE PACHMANN «ays— 


** 1 was surprised at the advance you 
‘Apollo Piano 


DELICIOUS. 


L. EMIL BACH says— 


*T have just made a careful examina- 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one ho ndred thousand francs Gold 
and Silver Medals and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 

DR. CLERY. MARSEILLES, FRANGE. 
DEPOT: WILCOX, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 




















attachment 


tion of your‘ Apollo Piano Player,’ and 
confess I am surprised at its possi- 
bilities. 


“I am astonished at its faultless 
execution of the most difficult passages 
in works, and at its artistic expression 
by use of the tempo stop. This in- 
strument opens up the whole field of 
piano literature to anyone who wishes 
to draw from that unfailing source of 
pleasure. I consider it a most wonder- 
ul success.” 


VVUWN 


x 


c | 
Soe 


SS 


PRICE £52 10s. 


THE CLARK APOLLO CO., 


(“B” Department), LTD. 


119, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


NETT. 





In Tins, 2/6. 


‘“‘ Excellent, of great 
Half Tins (Samples), 1/6. 


value,” —Zancet. 
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| ) ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 
Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
10 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 12/6 per month. Organs from 5 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
D’ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 116 years), _ 

| 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

Open till 7, Saturdays 3. 








sme MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


; | Y, . F 5 } 2 ( * 7 
Qt pa teats ot | 5 
When buying an Pp P Ss 


UMBRELLA GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


| insist upon having a oO GS O 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 





* The Lancet 
Dr. Thorowgood 


Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due to 
emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear to me 
to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.” 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—‘* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 


Asthmatic affection ; it is the only remedy which gave me permanent Fi ° 
‘a Ox'S FRAME 
° 


) 
. . | 
“A convenient and valuable remedy | 





s. od, and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the Proprietor 
for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country within the Postal 
Union 


Rh. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 


zn SYMINGTON’S PEA FLOU 


STEAM PREPARED 
BASIL. we DIGESTED. 
FOR THICKENING SouPS, GRAVIES, &C. 


Sold in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
i Export Agents: C. & EB. MORTON, LONDON. 


| Fox's are the best! 











MINIATURE ILLUSTRATIONS of our GENUINE 


STEEL~-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS 


and beautiful Gravures will be Presented 
Entirely Free of Charge to every reader 
of The dust» ated London News applying at the 
Offices of The City of London Fine Art 

lety, 5, Victoria Avenue, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., or will be forwarded to any 
Reader (at home or abroad) on receipt of above 
Coupon and one stamp for postage. Full-size 
sample Picture sent on approval for two 
extra stamps for postage. 


Ma ufacturers: 


=< Established 1827. 
“TRADE MARK 
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wre cot, = SIR_ JOHN BENNETT, ae. 


AND JEWELLERY mSTALMENTS 
MANUFACTURERS , _ ° — : ' A a tee ~ SS Z ; a Full Particulars 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT will be given or sent 
TO on application, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, /f . Oi paar <0 /// ffl OMG LS oA - ren 
i , | \ y | F \ j SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to our Large, Choice, 
and Valuable Stock of 


DIAMONDS and 
Russian, Persian, and OTHER GEMS. 


French Governments, . : . é aN | hh. FU é ‘ 
And the Principal Railway ms ‘ ‘ , SS , ee CLOCKS 
= a 


Companies. — _ 
PUN The “Cheapside’’ Silver Keyless | The Standard 3-plate English Keyless | Gold Keyless }-plate English Half- | Silver Keyless Minute Chronograph. - . 
— .. lish Lever, — in 13 Half-Chronometer. Jewelled through- Chronometer. — Jewelled — in Perfectly Accurate as a Time-keeper. The Finest Stock in 
Actions, Chronometer Balance. Air, : . Bets “Ee ae Rubies, Chronometer Balance, 18-carat This Watch registers the Minutes, 

ILLUSTRATED Damp, and Dust Tight. | out in Rubies. Breguet Hair Spring. | Gold Extra Strong Case, Crystal Glass. | Seconds, and Fifths of a Second. London at Prices 
£5; ditto in Gold, £15. In Gold, 2253 in Silver, 215. | £21; ditto in Silver, 210, From £5; ditto in Gold, from £20. Lower than ever. 


CATALOGUES 65 ' C H FA PSI D E, LO N DO N ; E ‘ C : A Written Guarantee given with 


POST FREE. 


EVEN on A RAINY DAY|COLEMAN’S “WINCARNIS” 


yf Zo 


The Royal Observatory, 
The Admiralty, 
The British, Indian, 

















You can take Snapshots with your Kodak if you get it fitted 
with one of the famous 


» GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS 


The New Folding Pocket Kodak 3, size of picture 
44 inch by 3} inch (quarter plate) fitted with a Goerz 
Double Anastigmat and a Unicum Shutter, giving 
automatically exposures from 1 to 1/100 second, is 
unquestionably the finest Pocket Camera in the Market. 


ha 


PP (aewe\ ¥ 


Obtainable from any good Photographic Dealer. 
Price £10 1Yse Gd. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Price List will be sent free on 

: application if this paper is mentioned, by THE LONDON 

——— STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., Ltp., 106 & 108, 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with Regent Street, W. 

Unicum Shutter. 


amp'e Bottle sent on receipt of 34. in Stamps to cover Postage 
‘S4001D PUE ‘SysIMaYyD PasuarI] ‘syuEyDsayW aul Aq PjoS 


S 
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by seeing that the words ‘‘ Lazenby’s Sauce” are in 
red ink across the label on the bottle, as in illustration. 
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Report on Lazenby’s Sauce by Dr. GoopFELLOW, Ph.D., F.R.M.S., the well-known Food Specialist WY 
and Physiological Expert, Joint Official Analyst to the International Grocers’ Exhibition, London: ** I have " ° i | 
made an independent analysis and dietetic examination of Lazenby’s Sauce with entirely satisfactory results. Uc UrEho , 

I find it to be compounded with great skill from tonic and stimulating ingredients of great purity and high , Supe Wi 
quality, and to possess a unique and highly pleasing flavour. It is perfectly free from objectionable characters DWARDS STREF# 
: ortman Square and undesirable constituents, and when taken with food promotes a healthy flow of the digestive juices and Portman Square ate 

4 gives tone to the stomach. ay! pete if 2 : 
‘> —< LONDON. i _ ** From the results of my tests I am able to pronounce Lazenby’s Sauce a most valuable aid to the LONDON. ~~ 
)) hoz a 3 hf digestive system and a desirable flavouring adjunct to viands and soups, and to certify that it reaches the Wy a. ae ‘ UR 
one 44 highest standard of purity and excellence of manufacture. plone “ grnune TU 
“(Sd.) JOHN GOODFELLOW, Ph.D., F.R.M.S.” “ep ay <a | 


PREPARED ONLY BY | Chyabeth Lazer ; 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 

The Bishop of London’s, eloquent appeal for the Poor 
Clergy Relief Corporation ought to ‘awaken interest 
amongst the wealthier Anglican laity. In his sermon at 
St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, Dr. Winnington- Ingram 
gave a painful picture of the extreme poverty which exists 
among many clergymen, especially in country districts. 
A state of things in which a cle rgyman cannot afford a 
regular dinner for his children is, said his Lordship, a 
real scandal to the Church of England. The Poor Clergy 
Relief Corporation gives help where possible, and last year 
made grants, ranging from £5 to £50, in 669 cases, but a 
much more strenuous and united effort is evidently required. 

The Bishop of Stepney attracted very large con- 
gregations to St. Paul’s on Sunday afternoons during 
the month of October. On the Twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity, when he preached on the need for a greater 
activity of the Christian mind, there was hardly a vacant 
seat in any part of the Cathedral. Dr. Lang advised his 
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November on the Epistle to the Romans, and in 
December on ‘‘ Hooker’s’ Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V.’ 
The lectures will be open to the clergy, atid the Bishop of 
London hopes that all who have been ordained priests 
during the last five years will endeavour to attend. 


The Bishop of Kensington gave an interesting address 
at the induction of the Rev. the Hon. James Adderley 
to the Vicarage of St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road. He 
reminded the congregation that Mr. Adderley was not 
an untried man, but one who had done excellent work 
elsewhere. He had the entire confidence of his Bishop, 
and fully recognised that if a new era were dawning on the 
parish it must be by the recognition of law and disc ipline. 


The Temperance Conference held at Hereford last 
week was a great success. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Chichester, the Rev. J. W. Horsley, 
and other te mperance workers supported the local clergy. 
The most popular speaker was the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose moderate, and yet forcible, arguments must 


country. Now there are some 30,000, besides large 
numbers whom the missionaries have taught. The whole 
life of the country has been leavened-by Christianity. 
There are more than 700 places of worship, and the 
number of persons engaged in evangelistic work has 
increased from 20 to 2000. 


Canon Knox Little has made an earnest appeal at 
Oxford for more clergy for the Colonies. He trusted that 
the great Universities would give their best and noblest 
for the sacred ministry. Recalling his own experiences 
in South Airica, he said the Colonies have need of devoted 
and earnest men to help the struggling Church. 


The Rev. A. B. Boyd-Carpenter has begun his winter’s 
work as Rector of the united parishes of St. Olave, Hart 
Street, and All Hallows, Staining. At the induction 
service the Archdeacon of London reminded the con- 
gregation that St. Olave’s Church was one of the few 
churches that escaped the ravages of the Great Fire of 
London, and that the body of Samuel Pepys was buried 


have won many new recruits to the cause. there. Readers of Defoe will remember, too, that it was 

Bishop Tucker continues to stir up interest in the in St. Olave’s parish that he placed ‘that remarkable 
Uganda mission. Speaking the other day at a missionary family who shut themselves up during the whole period 
breakfast held at Guildford, he remarked that eleven of the Plague, and suffered no harm, although the houses 
years ago there were only 200 baptised Christians in the near them were devastated by the disease. 
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hearers to have always some book on hand in which 
Christian doctrine or the Word of God might be studied. 

The Bishop of Stepney has consented, at the request 
of Dr. Winnington- Ingram, to lecture in the Chapter 
House of St. Paul’s Cathedral during the month of 
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And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 1s. 1}d. 

per Box. ~ al i Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
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